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Arter that interview with Father Ma- 
grath, Kane Hellmuth returned to Paris with 
& graver sense of mystery, and a profounder 


CHAPTER XXI—BAFFLED FANCIES. 


had stung him to the very soul; and yet he 
did not see how they could have been inten- 
tional. He did not think it possible that this 
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“* 1 rushed forward, and held my light far in.’ ""—Page 285. 


feeling of gloom. The remarks of the priest 
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priest—a man whom he had never seen be- 
fore, and one who certainly could never have 
seen him—could have penetrated that deep 
disguise which years and grief had thrown 
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over him—a disguise far more effectual for 
concealment than any mere change of attire 
or arrangement of hair and beard. It seemed 


evident to him then that the priest's words, 
sharp and incisive though they were, must 
have been uttered quite spontaneously, and 
arose from his indignant sympathy with the 
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injured Clara Mordaunt, without any suspi- 
cion that he was speaking to her murderer. 

The faint hope, therefore, that had been 
raised within his mind by Blake’s suggestions, 
had been dissipated by this interview with 
the priest, and his journey had proved worse 
than useless. All that he had heard had only 
served to confirm his worst fears, and to tear 
open afresh the old wound of his sorrow and 
remorse. But, in addition to this, there re- 
mained the mystery of the apparition, which 
was now even more inexplicable than ever. 
Had he been able to think for one moment 
that his brain, or his optic nerve, or even his 
digestive organs, might be in a diseased con- 
dition, or in a condition even approximating 
to it, he might then have had an easy expla- 
nation. But nothing of this was the case. 
His bodily frame in every part and every 
fanction had never been more sound and 
vigorous. The apparition, he believed, must 
have an objective existence, whatever it was. 
Its mysterious movements, the tremendous 
effect which it produced upon him in mind 
and body, the extraordinary expression of its 
face, and the never-to-be-forgotten look of its 
eyes as they rested upon him, all conspired 
to increase his conviction that there was 
something of the supernatural about it. He 
now could have no other expectation but that 
it would repeat its visits. With this expec- 
tation, he tried to nerve himself to a resolu- 
tion to force himself out of that passive state 
in which he had sunk on former occasions, 
and to take some action—to accost it—or at 
least to follow it. In this way, if it were pos- 
sible, he might be better able to fathom the 
mystery. But to nerve one’s self up to a res- 
olution in the absence of the terror was a far 
different thing from effecting it in its face 
and presence; no one knew this fact better 
than Kane Hellmuth, and he was too con- 
scious of his weakness to make resolutions 
which could not be carried out. He could 
only resolve, in a general way, to struggle 
more strenuously against his weakness, and 
hope that another meeting would find him 
Jess unprepared. 

It was in this frame of mind that Kane 
Hellmuth returned to his lodgings. Blake 
had not expected him back so soon, and 
therefore was surprised when his friend called 
at his own rooms. He had not entertained a 
visitor in those rooms since that memorable 
evening when Dr. O’Rourke told him the ap- 
palling story of the monk Aloysius. When 
Kane Hellmuth’s knock came, he was think- 
ing over that very circumstance, and wonder- 
ing what had become of O’Rourke, from 
whom he had not heard a word since his de- 
parture. Various circumstances had inten- 
sified his interest in O’Rourke’s project, which 
had at first seemed so wild, but which had 
been presented to him as so feasible. At the 
present time, he jumped up hastily and sprung 
to the door, expecting O’Rourke, and it was 
with a momentary feeling of disappointment 
that he saw Kane Hellmuth. But this visitor 
was also welcome, for he had been to London; 
he had perhaps seen Inez, and he could tell 
him how she was bearing the bereavement 
with which she had been afflicted. 

So, no sooner had he recognized his friend, 
than he poured forth a current of questions. 





Had he actually been to London? Why had 
he come back so soon? Had he found out 
any thing? Had he seen Miss Wyverne? 
Had he heard any thing about her? Had he 
asked any thing about her? To all these 
questions Hellmuth listened in gloomy si- 
lence. At length, he seated himself, and then 
leisurely told the general outlines of his 
story. To this Blake listened with an impa- 
tience which he tried in vain to repress; and 
at length, as Hellmuth ended without having 
made any mention of the only subject about 
which he cared to hear, he once more reit- 
erated his questions. To these, of course, 
Hellmuth could give no satisfactory answers. 
He had not seen her, and she had only been 
spoken of in a casual way by Father Ma- 
grath. He had mentioned her name merely 
in connection with her recent bereavement. 
He told what the priest had said about the 
condition of Mr. Wyverne’s affairs, and Blake 
was astonished and shocked to learn that the 
lady whom he had regarded as a great heiress 
was really no better than a penniless depend- 
ant. Of course, no idea ever entered his 
mind about the credibility of the priest’s 
statements. The testimony of one who oc- 
cupied so important and so confidential a po- 
sition in the family as this man evidently did, 
was of itself final, and left no room for doubt 
in the mind of either. 

Another deep impression was produced 
upon Blake by Father Magrath’s treatment 
of Mr. Wyverne’s dying declaration. He 
had half believed in their actual truth, and 
had led Inez to feel the same, though that 
truth seemed to him most bewildering and 
most incredible. Now, however, all such 
ideas would have to be dismissed. Father 
Magrath must know perfectly well the truth 
about the past life of his friend, and his 
summary rejection of Mr. Wyverne’s declara- 
tion as utter nonsense, together with his very 
clear and natural explanation of the facts of 
the case, left no room for further discussion 
on that subject. After all, from almost any 
point of view, it was far easier to consider 
his words, as Father Magrath expressed it, 
the ravings of delirium, than as the sober 
utterance of reason. If any perplexity now 
remained on Blake’s mind with regard to 
this subject, it arose wholly out of his moth- 
er’s mysterious language with reference to 
that man with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in so singular a manner, and Mr. 
Wyverne’s own very remarkable regard for 
himself. Still, perplexing as these things 
might be, he was now forced to conclude 
that they must be accounted for in any other 
way rather than that in which he had lately 
been interpreting them. 

Both of these men, then, had been indul- 
ging in fancies, which now seemed to them 
not only untenable but nonsensical. 

These may be enumerated : 

First. Kane Hellmuth had indulged in a 
vague hope that the wife who had died ‘ten 
years ago might not have died at that time, as 
he supposed, 

Secondly. That the mysterious apparition 
which so strongly resembled her might be ac- 
counted for on the ground that it was really 
herself. 

Thirdly. Blake had fancied that Mr. Wy- 





verne, when in the evident delirium of mortal 
illness, had been speaking the language of 
calm and sober reason. 

Fourthly. He had, therefore, been led to 
believe in these delirious words, and to sup- 
pose that Inez Wyverne was not the daugh- 
ter of Hennigar Wyverne. 

Fifthly. For the same reason he had 
brought himself almost to the belief that he— 
Basil Blake, M. D.—was the son of this Hen- 
nigar Wyverne. 

Now, all these fancies, and all other fan- 
cies connected with these more or less directly, 
were at once scattered to the winds; and 
Basil Blake could only congratulate himself 
that his unselfish consideration for Inez had 
prevented him from entering upon so absurd 
a search as this would have been. It was 
gratifying in other ways, too. He saw now 
that one trouble, which had so distressed 
Inez, would be dissipated; and he saw also 
that the false position, in which his own ten- 
derly beloved and honored mother had been 
placed by Hennigar Wyverne’s declaration, 
had no existence whatever. 

All this time, as will be seen, both Kane 
Hellmuth and Blake remained in ignorance 
of one important fact. Neither of them had 
the slightest idea that Inez had left her home. 
If Father Magrath had known this, he had at 
least chosen to say nothing whatever about 
it. According to his statement, Bernal Mor- 
daunt was the father of Bessie; and, there- 
fore, the belief which had caused the flight 
of Inez had apparently no place in his mind. 
The story which he had told Kane Hellmuth 
accorded in all points with the account which 
Bessie had given of herself to Inez, though 
not altogether with the story which she had 
told Sir Gwyn, or the reminiscences of the 
past which she had narrated to Bernal Mor- 
daunt himself. Inez, however, had indulged her 
own beliefs, and had acted upon her own im- 
pulses; and now, as has been seen, at the 
very time when Blake and Kane Hellmuth 
were holding this conversation, she was far 
away from her own home. While, therefore, 
Blake was eagerly questioning Kane Hell- 
muth about her, he had no idea that she had 
left her home, and that, too, with Paris for 
her destination—that she might, even now, 
be not very far from him. But such a thing 
could not possibly be suspected under any 
circumstances, and the dismissal of his fan- 
cies made it inconceivable to him that she 
should be anywhere else than at. home. 

Among all the facts which Blake gathered 
from Kane Hellmuth’s account of his visit, 
the one that produced, perhaps, after all, the 
most profound effect.upon him, was the star- 
tling and unexpected announcement of her 
poverty. 

At first this shocked him, but afterward 
other feelings arose within him. She was no 
longer a great heiress! Her father’s wealth, 
it seemed, was all fictitious. The great heir- 
ess was an.utterly destitute and penniless de- 
pendant. She would have, henceforth, to 
trust for her very daily bread to the bounty 
or the pity of her friends. 

A tumult of emotion arose within Blake’s 
heart; and, after the first natural feeling of 
pity or regret, there came a sense of gratifica- 
tion and triumph. Such feelings were quite 
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natural. For, hitherto, the great wealth of 
Miss Wyverne had seemed almost appalling 
to one in his situation, with his feelings tow- 
ard her, and hopes. Her wealth elevated her 
far above him, so far, indeed, that he almost 
despaired of ever reaching so high. He could 
only hope to attain to an equality with her by 
some sudden stroke of Fortune. He shrunk 
from the position of even an apparent for- 
tune-hunter ; and his high sense of honor and 
manly pride recoiled from the apprehension 
of the world’s comments upon him, even if it 
should be possible for him to win so great an 
heiress. It was this great difference in their 
positions that had held him back even when 
Mr. Wyverne had so strongly favored his ad- 
vances, and had over and over again prevent- 
ed him from saying to her that which he 
longed to say, and which she herself some- 
times seemed not unwilling to hear. Now, 
however, the difference was destroyed. He 
found himself on a level with her, not by his 
own elevation, but through her depression. 
Had he been merely a friend, he would have 
felt sorrow, but, being an ardent lover, he re- 
joiced. It gave him hope. As soon as the 
first sharpness of her recent bereavement 
should be mitigated, he might go to her and 
tell her all. It only remained for him to 
make himself able to give her a home in or- 
der to ask her to be his. 

This now became his one idea—to win 
Tnez. 

But, in order to win her, it would be ne- 
cessary for him greatly to improve his pres- 
ent position. Just now, he was doing no 
more than enabled him to support himself 
and assist his mother. Under present cir- 
cumstances, he could not gain her. The one 
thing that he wanted was a rise in life. He 
wanted it immediately. He was burning with 
impatience, if not to win Inez at once, at 
least to see his way toward gaining such a 
prize. 

Kane Hellmuth left, and Basil Blake was 
alone. Now, there came back the thought 
which he had entertained when Kane Hell- 
muth’s knock had startled him. He recalled 
the memorable interview with Dr. O’Rourke— 
the story of Aloysius. One thought ardse, 
and stood forth prominently in his mind, ris- 
ing up to grander proportions, till all his ex- 
cited soul was filled with one vision—a vision 
of splendor unutterable—of wealth illimitable 
—the vision which O’Rourke’s vehement 
words had once before imparted to his imagi- 
nation, and which now once more arose and 
would not be driven away—the treasure of 
the Cesars. 

At another time, and under other circum- 
stances, Blake might have reasoned away his 
gathering faith in O’Rourke’s theory; but 
now his love for Inez, his impatience to win 
her, his own poverty, her dependence, his in- 
tense desire for some immediate action, all 
forced his thoughts to dwell upon this, and 
caused him to give to it that faith which his 
will rather than his reason dictated. Some 
treasure might be there, at any rate. Wheth- 
er it had been buried there in ancient or in 
medieval times mattered not. As long as 
any treasure might be there, whether of the 
Cesars or the popes, the Hohenstaufens or 
the Roman barons, it was worth a search. 





Failure could do no harm; it could involve 
no loss; while success would give him all 
that his wildest fancies could portray. In 
spite of himself, therefore, his thoughts con- 
stantly reverted more and more every day to 
this dazzling, this transcendent, this unparal- 
leled project; and, while he struggled to re- 
press too great eagerness of hope, the remem- 
brance came to his mind of all those vehe- 
ment arguments with which O’Rourke had 
once before reasoned down his incredulity, 
and enforced at least a temporary acqui 
cence in the credibility of his theory. He 
recalled also the minuteness of details which 
had characterized the story of Aloysius, and 
the stress which O’Rourke had laid upon 
this; he recalled what he knew of the char- 
acter of O’Rourke himself, a man who, as far 
as he could judge, seemed too hard and prac- 
tical, too much possessed of common-sense, 
to become a prey to visionary projects ; and, 
to Blake’s mind, O’Rourke’s own character 
appeared one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the bulk of his theory. 

During Blake’s stay at St. Malo, the events 
of his life had been so interesting that 
O’Rourke’s plan had become, if not forgot- 
ten, at least obscured by other things. In 
the presence of Inez, even the treasure of 
the Caesars became a matter of small im- 
portance. The days passed, and, as every 
day Inez Wyverne occupied a larger space in 
his thoughts, so O’Rourke and his projects 
became less and less prominent. At length 
the tragedy of Villeneuve occurred, and Inez 
suddenly became alienated. Between him 
and her a gulf seemed to have opened, arising 
from that mysterious declaration of the de- 
lirious father, which seemed to place them 
both in so false a position toward one anoth- 
er. This last occurrence had furnished 
Blake’s mind with new thoughts, and the 
alienation of Inez had given him new anxie- 
ties. Thus they had separated ; and, while 
the coldness of Inez had prevented her from 
exhibiting the warmth of common friendship, 
his own delicacy and his respect for her grief 
had prevented him from showing in any way 
the deeper feelings of his cwn heart. 

But now, under these new circumstances, 
every feeling that could infl him combined 
to direct his thoughts once more to the forgot- 
ten plan of O’Rourke. Day succeeded to day, 
and the more he thought of it the more did 
his thoughts cling to it. Week succeeded to 
week, and these thoughts came to be upper- 
most in his mind. It came at last to this: 
that it was simply impossible for him to take 
any interest in any other thing so long as this 
should be undecided. So brilliant a plan for 
securing at one stroke the fortunes of his life 
was not to be easily set aside or lightly dis- 
regarded; more than this, it forced itself 
more and more upon his attention, and finally 
engrossed all his thoughts. 

So aggressive were these thoughts, and so 
absorbing, that all other things at length lost 
their interest; and, so long as this was held 
in suspense, he was unfit for any thing else. 
Kane Hellmuth could not help seeing that 
Blake was preoccupied, and profoundly inter- 
ested in some purpose; but what it was he 
forbore to inquire. Blake never alluded to 
the subject, even in the remotest way. He 

















remembered O’Rourke’s warning, and was re- 
solved that no carelessness or rash confidence 
of his should endanger the success of this 
great enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the days passed on, and the 
weeks also, and O'Rourke gave no sign. AS 
the time passed, Blake waited, expecting every 
day to hear from him or see him. Between 
hig interview with O'Rourke and his return to 
Paris, eight weeks had elapsed ; several weeks 
more had passed away since, and still there 
was no sign. The three months would soon 
be up. 

What then ? 

The longer his suspense lasted the greater 
his impatience grew, and at length that im- 
patience became intolerable. It caused in- 
numerable speculations as to the result of 
O’Rourke’s attempts thus far. Sometimes he 
feared that O’Rourke had changed his mind 
about taking an assistant, and had resolved 
to do all the work himself. At other times 
he feared that some disaster might have oc- 
curred, and that the bold explorer into those 
subterranean realms had paid for his temerity 
with his life. Again his fears took a new 
shape, and led him to suppose that the ex- 
periment had been tried, the search had 
been made, and had resulted in such a 
total failure that O’Rourke had retired in 
shame and disappointment too deep to al- 
low him even to give notice of his failure to 
his proposed confederate. This fact of 
Blake’s anxiety, and of his numerous specu- 
lations about the causes of O’Rourke’s silence, 
shows better than any thing else how com- 
pletely this treasure-hunting scheme had 
taken possession of his soul. 


—_-— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RETURN OF ANOTHER MESSENGER. 


Art length one day a telegraphic dispatch 
was brought to Blake. He opened it, with a 
vague thought that it might be some ill news 
from his mother, from whom he had heard 
nothing for some time. It was not from 
England. It was from Rome. It was from 
O'Rourke. Blake’s heart beat high with 
hope as he read it, though in those few 
words there was but little of a definite chat. 
acter. The dispatch was as follows: 

“ Have made good beginning. Be Paris two 
days. Be ready.” 

The three months were almost up when 
this came. Blake’s fever of excitement had 
reached its height. His suspense was be- 
coming intolerable. In the midst of such 
feelings this message came, and served to 
stimulate his hope to the utmost. In that 
meagre dispatch there was no mention made 
of the particulars of the Roman expedition, 
but O’Rourke spoke of a “good beginning,” 
and told him to be ready. He could not wish 
for any thing better. It was all that O’Rourke 
had proposed to do by himself. Any thing 
more he had already decided to defer, even 
to attempt, until he should have a companion 
and an assistant. Best of all, O’Rourke would 
be here in two days, and he would know all, 

The two days passed slowly. Blake saw 
Kane Hellmuth once. The two friends bad 
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but little to say. Hellmuth was preoccupied. 
Something unusual had occurred, but Blake 
had too much on his own mind to notice it. 
Had not Blake himself been so taken up with 
that dazzling plan which now filled all his 
thoughts, and Jured him on constantly with a 
resistless fascination, he could not have failed 
to notice the troubled aspect of his friend’s 
face. Some new thing had evidently hap- 
pened, but what it was Blake did not ask, nor 
did Kane Hellmuth tell. 

That same evening Blake was alone in his 
room. He expected O’Rourke on the arrival 
of the Marseilles train; and, if he did come 
by that, he could not hope to see him much 
before midnight. Time passed. At last mid- 
night came. About half an hour afterward 
Blake heard steps ascending the stairway. 
In uncontrollable excitement he sprang to 
the door and looked out. He met O'Rourke 
face to face. 

“ Well, me boy,” said the latter, wringing 
Blake’s hand heartily, “here I am again. I 
haven’t disappointed ye, have I? Oh, by the 
powers ! but isn’t it the hard time I've had! 
Sure it’s meself that’s been going to give up 
intirely, over and over agin. Still for all, 
mind ye, it wasn’t the trisure, or the cata- 
combs, at all, at all. The difficulties arose 
merely in the attimpt to get a futhold, and 
juring the failure that was consequint from 
the obchooseniss of the people. But I'll 
tell ye all. Have ye iver a drop of whiskey, 
thin?” 

Blake hurried to bis closet and brought 
forth a bottle, which he placed by the side of 
a decanter of wine, that already stood upon 
the table, and then produced a glass. 

“T have cognac,” said he, “ but I’m sorry 
to say I have no whiskey.” 

O'Rourke gave a sigh. 

“Well, well,” said he, “it’s no bad sub- 
stichoot,” and, with these words, he poured 
out some cognac. Then he flung himself into 
an easy-chair, and, holding the glass in his 
hand, sat leaning back for a few minutes sip- 
ping the cognac. At length he put down the 
glass, and then drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. 

“ Well, Blake, me boy,” said he, “I'll tell 
ye all about it from beginning to ind; all the 
whirrul and chumult of ivints that have hap- 
pened juring my absince, and ye’ll discerrun 
for yerself the difficulties I’ve had to contind 
with. 

“In the first place, ye’ll be surprised to 
hear that all this time thus far has been con- 
shumed, not in any subterranean labor, but 
simply in the attimpt to get a house. Ye see, 
it isn’t ivery house that’d do. There were 
only a certain number in the immajiate vicin- 
ity of the monastery of San Antonio. It 
would have been quite useless to git a house 
any distance away. Now, ye know, the mon- 
astery is on the Via dei Conti, and the pas- 
sage of Aloysius takes its beginning from the 
west wall—in the very middle of that wall, 
according to the description of me own cous- 
in Malachi, monk that was, and is now in 
glory. This passage, as I have all along in- 
farrumed you, runs in a direction which must 
lead to the Roman Forum—now the Campo 
Vacchino—and the Palatine Hill. Of coorse, 
any house I'd be after rinting must be situ- 








ated in sufficient proximity to the monastery 
to allow of the possebelty of engineering a 
way to the passage of Aloysius ; or, if I could 
get a house on the ground, in the rear of the 
monastery, it would do as well, for thin the 
passage could be tackled more directly. Well, 
this, of coorse, was the thing I tried to do, 
but it was the very thing I couldn’t do. I 
could git upper rooms plinty enough, but the 
lower flure was the thing I couldn’t git. Thin, 
there was sich indifferince, sich a lack of in- 
terprise, sich churrulishniss and shupineness, 
that over and over I filt inclined to throw up 
the kyards and returrun home in dispair. 

“ Howandiver, sich a prize as the one I had 
before me was not one that was to be given 
up, merely because there happined to be a few 
obstacles at the outsit, ispicially when these 
obstacles arose from nothing more than the 
obchuseness and shupineness of min, and 
other things which could easily be continded 
with. So Ikipt on; and, though week after 
week passed away without any thing being 
done, yet I persevered, and finally mit with 
an opporchunity, which I at once seized a 
holt of. This opporchunity was a large 
house, which was one of the foulest, and 
vilest, and most dilapidated in the city. For 
this cause I had niver so much as given it a 
thought ; for, ye see, my idea was to hire the 
lower story of some house, which might pass 
for a shuitable risidence for a man in moder- 
ate circumstances, who was indivoring to live 
economically, Now, the momint that I saw 
this old rack of a house, the thought came to 
me that this would be the place. I need not 
take it as a lodger, but I might rint the intire 
structure. It was a large, quadrangular idi- 
fice, and was crammed and crowded with the 
lowest class of the population. I wint to the 
ouner, and riprisinted that I wanted to insti- 
choot a manufactory there of a new kind of 
maccaroni, and offerred to rint the whole 
building. There was no difficulty about that. 
I offerred him a good price, and he accepted 
it; but the real difficulty was with the tinints, 
who were unwilling to go. Howandiver, they 
were all poor, and tinints by the week, and a 
few baiocchi apiece sufficed to make thim, one 
and all, leave very contintedly. So at last 
the big house came impty into my hands, but 
the delay in gitting the tinints all moved out 
was so great, that it was not till a week ago 
that I was able to inter in and take forramel 
possission. 

“Well, sir, there niver was a luckier 
chance in the wide wurruld than the one that 
put me in possission of that particular house. 
It was four stories high. It was at least five 
cinturies old, and maybe tin. The walls were 
solid and massive; the windows small and 
iron-grated; on the lower stories the win- 
dows worn’t open to the street at all, but 
looked out on the court-yard. Only the 
upper stories had windows on the street, and 
these were barred and grated, as I said. It 
was quadrangular in shape; and the dure was 
of massive oak, studded with iron spikes. I 
had a bit of a hinge put on one the first day, 
and that’s about the ixtint of the repairs 
which I’ve put on it thus far. Ye see, whin 
I open my maccaroni manufacture, the re- 
pairs can be inlarged. "Deed, thin, but re- 
pairs are needed; the roof is open in half a 





dozen places, and the plaster everywhere is 
tumbling from the walls. But the massive- 
ness of the house is wonderful. It was un- 
doubtedly built in the old days of faction 
and street-fighting; perhaps in the days of 
Boniface VIII., or maybe in those of old 
Hildebrand, or maybe as far back as the 
times of Theodora and Marozia. Ye may de- 
pind upon it, I was the happy man that day 
as I saw this. 

“Thin, apart from this, the situation was 
the very one that was best shuited to my 
purposes. In the seclusion of this obscure 
street, one’s operations need not be inquired 
into, nor need they be so carefully gyarded as 
they would have to be ilsewhere. Thin, it lies 
in the rear of the Monastery of San Antonio. 
Take a point in the middle of the west wall 
of the monastery as one point, and thin take 
the Arch of Titus as another, and between 
these two points draw a straight line. Well, 
the north wall of this oid house won’t be 
more’n a few feet distant from that line. 
What d’ye think of that, now? Wasn’t that 
luck? Wasn’t that worth waiting for? 

“Well, of course, my only idea was to 
examine without delay the lower portions of 
the house. So, first of all, I had the bit of a 
hinge put on, and thin had the bolts fixed so 
that I could shut the dures and bar thim. 
Whin I did that, I could defy the wurruld. 
Before I did so, I had a bit of a pick brought 
in, and that was all, barrin’ lights, and a bit 
of food and drink. Ye may depind upon it, 
when I shut mesilf inside, thin I felt safe. It 
was a fortress. No one could spy me, no one 
could assail me. The walls, of schupindous 
thickness, enclosed me; and, if the old roof 
was a bit dilapidated, sorra a bit of difference 
did that make. 

“ Well, now, you must know this, and it’s 
a great thing in our favor. The Monastery 
of San Antonio is on ground that is a little 
higher than that on which the old house 
stands; about six or eight feet, no more. 
That was another thing I deticted at a glance, 
and, of course, congratulated mesilf about it. 
For why? Why, ye see, the cellars of the 
house would then be thereabouts on some- 
where the same gineral livil with the livil of 
the lowermost vaults of San Antonio. Of 
course, my first visit was made to the cellars. 
They were very spacious, and ran all under- 
neath the house. I merely wished to see 
their ixtint, and also to test the rock, to try 
how hard it was, whether it would yield easily 
to the pick, or whether I would have to make 
use of gunpowder. If it was the same rock 
as that in which the Catacombs are ixcavated, 
of course I knew I should have no diffi- 
culty; but, unfortunately, I couldn’t be sure 
of that; for there’s another stratum of rock 
that lies under Rome, of a very different char- 
acter. This is travertine, a stone of wonder- 
ful nature, as porous as a sponge, looking like 
the petrifactions of innumerable little twigs, 
yet as hard as flint; and, with stone like that, 
I knew I couldn’t do any thing. I also wished 
to pound upon the walls of the cellar to find 
out if there might be ixcavations or hollows 
beyond, on the south side; for, if there was 
any such, it would show me that the Cata- 
combs were near. 

“ Well, ye may be sure I wint to the south 
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wall first and forrumost. I wasn’t going to 
waste any time on other places. Well, the 
south wall was all built up of stones of dif- 
ferent sizes. This surprised me a little at 
first, for I had a vague idea that Id find solid 
rock, but such an idea was shuperlatively 
absurrud, for what could they do without a 
regular, firrumly-built foundation? Well, I 
pounded along this wall all the whole length 
without obtaining any satisfactory results, 
for there was the same sound all along, and, 
if there was any hollow behind, it didn’t show 
itself that way. My chief hope was that I 
might break away the wall and git to the soft 
Catacomb rock; my dread was that I should 
find the hard travertine, or the soft sand. 
Under Rome there are these three strata: 
the hard travertine, such as is used for build- 
ing purposes; the soft sand, out of which the 
Roman cemint is made ; and the soft sand- 
stone, where the excavations were made for 
the Catacombs. It is only where this last 
occurs that the Catacombs exist, and so all 
my hopes depindid upon the kind of ground 
that I might incounter behind the wall. 

“T wint to work vigorously. The stones 
began to give way after a few blows of the 
pick. I got out the small ones first, and thin 
wint to work at a good-sized bit of a rock, 
and, afther about two hours’ hard work, I 
fetched it out on the flure. 

“Well, there was plasther behind that 
again, and other stones, so I had to enlarge 
the breach to an ixtint comminsurate with 
what now appeared the evidint thickness of 
the wall. It was the foundation-wall, ye’ll 
understand, of an idifice, built in the middle 
ages, whin ivery house had to be a man’s cas- 
tle, and this was as strong as a castle. I 
worked all night long, and still the more rocks 
I pulled out the more there were behind. By 
morrunin’ I had a hole six feet wide and six 
feet deep, and still there were no signs of any 
ind. Well, I had to leave off and seek some 
repose. [I slipt, risted, and refrished mesilf 
all that day, and on the following night re- 
turruned tomy work. I had worked out anoth- 
er big stone that lay at the ind of my ixcava- 
tion. It rolled down the slanting line of the 
rubbish that lay in the hole, and it was a 
wonder it didn’t take me with it. As it left 
its place, I discerruned something dark. I 
rushed forward, and held my light farin. It 
was an opening. I thrust my arrum forward. 
I could feel that I had reached the outside of 
the foundation-wall, and that beyond this there 
was imptiniss. 

“Tare and ages, Blake! but I was the 
wonderful man a¢ that momint. I fell to 
trimbling all over. Me hand shuk to that 
ixtint that I had to leave down the light on 
the flure, and stand still, panting and suffo- 
eating, with me eyes fixed on that same. Me 
head seemed as impty as that imptiness be- 
yond, and inside of me skull me brain wint 
round in a wild whurrul, and I was for a few 
momints rejuced to a state of prostration so 
ixtreme that I couldn’t rezhume me work for 
iver so long. Howandiver, I picked up me 
scattered sinses at last, and me lamp too, and 
thin, returruning to the hole I’d made, I tried 
to enlarge it. It was rather dangerous work 
just thin—and, indeed, it had been so for 
some time past—but I was too ixcited to 





think much about it, and so I succeeded, af- 
ter a half-hour’s desperate work, in making a 
hole large enough for me to put me head and 
shoulders through. By that time I had got 
over me ixcitemint altogether, and I wasn’t 
going to let mesilf be thrown off me gyard 
agin. So I tuk me bit of a light and stuck it 
through, and thin pushed me head and shoul- 
ders in after it. Well, my first feeling was 
one of deep disappointmint, but this was in- 
stantly succeeded by one of wonder. The 
imptiness that lay there was only of a small 
ixtint. It was a hollow cavity, that was 
all; horizontal ; about six feet long, and three 
feet wide, and two feet high. Beyond this, 
on the other side, was the rock, which here 
was white and smooth. I say I first felt dis- 
appointmint, but, after about seventeen sec- 
onds, as I said, I was filled with wonder. 
There could be no doubt that it was a grave, 
and, as I believed firrumly, a Catacomb grave. 
But how had it come here? I accounted for 
it at once in the easiest way possible. The 
builders of this house, in digging for a cellar, 
had come to this grave, and perhaps even to 
one of the passage-ways with many other 
graves. They, no doubt, considered them as 
the graves of the old pagans, and scattered 
their ashes to the winds; or, if any one of 
them could read—or, if they sint for a priest 
to decipher the tablets, they, no doubt, saw 
that they were Christian dead, and had thim 
all riverintially removed to another place, af- 
ter which they continued their work of build- 
ing. That was the way I accounted for it in 
my own mind during the few minutes that I 
lay there with me head and shoulders poked 
through, looking at this impty sipulchre. 
“Well, as I lay there, staring all around, 
me attintion was suddenly arrested by the 
great difference that there was between the 
stone that faced me, forming the back of the 
sepulchre, and the rock in which the tomb 
was cut; for the rock was brown sandstone, 
quite rough, too, with the marks of the chisel 
plainly discernible; while the stone at the 
rear was white and smooth, with no chisel- 
marks in particular. A closer look showed 
me that it was marble, and that it was joined 
on from another side which lay outside of 
this where I was. In a momint I compre- 
hindid the facts of the case. The ixcavations 
had been cut in the rear of the grave; that 
slab showed the front of it. If so, there 
must be a passage-way on the other side. 
The momint that this thought came to me, I 
scrambled back, seized the pick, returruned 
once more to the hole, and thin dealt a dozen 
punches with all me force at the marble. I 
was right. The marble yielded; a few more 
blows forced it farther away; and, finally, 
with a dull thud and a low crash, fellin. In 
another minit I was in after it, with me 
lamp in me hand, looking around me with 
wild eyes. And oh, but wasn’t that the mo- 
mint of all momints! Holy saints and an- 
gels! but wasn’t I the frantic and delirious 
man! It was a passage-way; with all the 
marks, and signs, and appurtenances, which 
characterize the passages of the Catacombs; 
with the slabs, and the inscriptions, and the 
tiers of tombs, and the tluck darkness in the 
distance, into which the faint lamp-light only 
struggled a few feet or so, and thin died out, 





And, oh, but I was fairly overwhellumed once 
more, so that I just sat down there and bint 
me head down, and cried like a child!” 

O’Rourke hastily poured out another glass 
of cognac, which he gulped down, and then 
went on: 

“Well, there I was, in the Catacombs, in 
the very part of the Catacombs I wished to 
be, that is, the Palatine Catacombs, and in 
the rear, that is toward the west of the Mon- 
astery of San Antonio. Still, the question re- 
mained—-what the passage was. No doubt, 
as I had all along considered, there were nu- 
merous passage-ways here, just like the one 
which I wished to find. I could not be satis- 
fied till I had learned something more about 
this. So I tuk me lamp, and I started to 
walk along on me left, for I knew that the 
Monastery of San Antonio lay in that quarter. 
Well, as I wint along, I saw nothing but the 
slabs that covered the tombs and bore the 
usual inscriptions. They were familiar 
enough to me, for I’d seen the likes of thim 
over and over in the Lapidarian Gallery, or 
the Vatican Museum. So I strolled along 
without paying any special attintion to any 
of thim. I was surprised to find that there 
were no transverse passages, and thought this 
was a good sign. At length, I began to won- 
der at the distance I had gone, and to fear 
that, after all, this was the wrong passage-way, 
whin suddenly I found mesilf brouglit up full 
in front of a wall. The ind was walled up. 
I could go no farther. There was no doubt 
about it. This was the Monastery of San 
Antonio; this was, injubitably, the intrance 
into the vault—walled up—and this was most 
certainly the Passage of Aloysius, 
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OR many successive summers, two old 
ladies, who had always lived in the 
depths of a city community, and upon whom 
there had never fallen the disturbing acci- 
dents of poverty or marriage, had made an 
invariable practice of visiting, in the months 
of July and August, a distant relative of 
theirs, a widow, who owned and occupied a 
fine and ancient estate, nearly a hundred 
miles in the country. 

This lady was, in the better sense of the 
word, a recl Cir tances had enabled 
her to obtain her education from sources ¢lose 
at hand. Her quiet disposition had never im- 
pelled her to seek for novelty and pleasure 
beyond the limits of the county in which she 
resided; and she was fated to marry a hus- 
band who, like herself, was content to live 
and to study without trespassing upon the 
world beyond the horizon. His death natu- 
rally attached her more strongly to the scenes 
they had beheld in common; and when, after 
a few more years, her son followed in the 
footsteps of his father, the new blow welded 
her heart a hundred times more strongly to 
the wide-spread farm, the venerable trees, the 
lofty house, and to the soft beauties of the 
immovable landscape. All her surroundings, 
in themselves intrinsically beautiful and re. 
fined, now became .invested with tenfold 
grace, and her tender spirit dwelt with ab- 
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sorbing devotion upon the religious signifi- 
cance they had newly acquired. She did not 
brood over her sorrows; she was not unhap- 
py; nothing bore in her eyes an aspect of 
gloom ; her little world was filled and rounded 
out; her time was employed; her heart was 
all engaged; and her thoughts were full of 
grateful memories, and even her afflictions 
were sweet to her. 

She was small in figure; her face had lost 
its fulness, her hair had become gray, and 
her body a little bent. It was her bright 
brown eyes that exhibited the vigor that yet 
remained unexpended in her slender frame. 

She was a woman of system; she was not 
exacting and rigid, yet she loved order. She 
arranged her affairs with her dependants, so 
that she was as nearly just as a human being 
could be. Her religious observances were 
paid with exactness. She took enough of the 
household tasks upon herself to employ a 
certain hour in each day. She was scrupu- 
lous about her exercise in the open air, and 
her slight, black figure could always be seen 
in her garden at a stated period. With some 
little difficulty she found in the neighborhood 
three subjects, upon whom she could exer- 
cise her charity and kindness of heart. Thus 
she provided for herself. If she felt at all 
guilty, she drove over and conversed with the 
pastor of the church of which she was a mem- 
ber. If she had a headache she merely opened 
the door and walked in the garden; if this 
did not remedy the trouble, she meekly con- 
sidered that she was being chastised, and, al- 
though it was not always clear to her why she 
should be punished, yet she would never mur- 
mur or repine. If it occurred to her that she 
should be doing some good in the world, she 
carried a jar of jelly or a dress-pattern to one 
of her poor people, and received their expres- 
sions of gratitude with sincere satisfaction. 
She constantly occupied her thoughts upon 
improving subjects, and so habitual were her 
gentle reflections that her face in the end be- 
came a marvel of purity. 

She conned and sifted her own motives 
and intents without cessation. No hot-house 
gardener ever composed and softened his 
earths with more assiduity than this estimable 
lady expended upon the investigation and ad- 

justment of her morals. She followed an 
evil idea as if it were a scrap of witch-grass, 
and rooted it out at all hazards. In the eyes 
of those about her she was an angel. A 
ceaseless though unobtrusive devotion was 
constantly manifest from those who lived be- 
neath her influence, and it was not human 
that she should not catch an inkling of her 
own excellence, when it was praised so often 
and so warmly. 

She endeavored to live a complete life. 
She often said to herself: “ Here is my little 
niche in that terrible thing they call Society. 
Here I was placed, and here I shall remain. 
If, by my Christian example and earnest en- 
deavor, I can teach the dozen people about 
me to follow closely, while I, by Divine help, 
lead the thorny and crooked way, why, then, 
it seems to me that I can do no more. My 
work is difficult and perplexing. Some of 


them do not desire to go to church; some of 
the men are cruel to the stock ; some of the 








dissensions and disputes sometimes chill my 
blood. In the main, perhaps, they are not 
wholly bad, yet they each and all lack the 
saving fire, and it is my duty to impregnate 
them with it. Courage! courage!” she would 
exclaim to herself, and then, reanimated by 
her own review, she would throw herself again 
into the dreadful breach, and become more 
meek, more analytic, and more tranquilly 
distressed than ever. Her world embraced a 
dozen square miles, but all her labors were 
performed within a few square rods. Her 
villains were the half-score of ordinary farm- 
hands and house-servants, and her severest 
trials were the petty annoyances which inevi- 
tably belong to the lot of every house-keeper. 
She was mild and peaceful to a fault, earnest 
and true as a saint, but she was as ignorant 
and as innocent as a cloistered nun. She 
secretly commended herself, loved every thing 
and everybody without discrimination, and, 
had it not been for an accident, she undoubt- 
edly would have occupied the remainder of 
her days in travelling her little circle, refining 
and polishing her groove, but all in lament- 
able darkness. 

It was this personage, then, that the two 
ladies from the city were accustomed to visit 
once each year, and whose gentleness and 
hospitality won and kept their hearts. 

The three good people were enabled to be- 
come close intimates from the similarity of 
their dispositions, and each of the triumvirate 
was in the habit of looking forward to the 
time of meeting with every sensation of pleas- 
ure. It was a period of girlhood, a reminis- 
cence of youth. They gave themselves up to 
gossip, and to a sort of sedate romping. 
They used to put on straw hats of immense 
width, and dig in the garden-beds. As there 
were no actual children to criticise, they imi- 
tated the behavior of children, with no fear 
of being put to the blush. Every morning 
they were in the habit of visiting the farm- 
yards; in the afternoons they would stroll 
into the fields, and in the evenings they would 
ascend into the tree-chambers and drink their 
tea in the open air, while the eloquent host- 
ess would demand if this security and quie- 
tude was not worth, a thousand times over, all 
the exciting joys of the outer world. 

Oftentimes she detailed with great truth- 
fulness the gigantic trifles, which she viewed 
as her sorrows and burdens. It was not pos- 
sible to doubt the depth of her convictions; 
she carried charity and good-will in every 
lineament of her face. 

Her two hearers would sigh as they looked 
around them, and reflected upon the possibili- 
ties. What might not be done, they asked 
themselves, if this great heart and all this 
wealth could be brought into contact with the 
wretchedness we know of ? 

But the lady wasimmovable. They hinted 
at the opportunities the city afforded, and 
wholly in vain. 

It was no more possible for her to com- 
prehend what lay beyond her small orbit 
than to familiarize herself with the social 
economy of the people in the moon. 

But, notwithstanding this, her visitors 
looked on with admiration. The household 
was an example. 





room, and for one to be absent from prayers 
was to incur a reproachful glance from the 
reverend lady. The five men stood upon one 
side, where they could see various illuminated 
texts appropriate to farmers, and the five 
women stood opposite; and they, for their 
parts, were confronted by admonitions suit- 
able to the shortcomings of maid-servants. 
After breakfast, a sort of equity court was 
held in the house-keeper’s room, where all the 
conflicts and disputes of the last day were ad- 
justed, and homilies preached by the soft- 
tongued misttess. Then it was customary 
for her to go into the barns and stables and 
search for grievances among the horses and 
cattle, and, if any were discovered, they were 
rectified at once, and the outraged beast was 
consoled and soothed with triple fare. The 
planting and harvesting were performed under 
religious auspices. Each separate soul was 
under the surveillance of the mistress, and the 
commonest affairs of the household were ad- 
ministered with a regard for scrupulous hon 
esty. The house-maid, who recently told Mr 
Spurgeon that she knew she had really 
achieved godliness because she now swept 
under the door-mat, might have found kindred 
souls under this pattern roof of ours. Each 
member of the household was an improved 
and cultivated spirit. 

On every hand one might find a thousand 
little comforts and conveniences. The work- 
men had patent tools, the women had the 
newest utensils, the fittings of every apart- 
ment from the mansion-parlor to the henery 
were perfect and luxurious; the fowls as well 
as the guests had their smallest wants con- 
sidered, The life here was a life of ease; 
nothing uncongenial interposed itself. All 
was finished, neat, comfortable; there were 
no terrors of any kind. One had but to ask, 
to receive; a complaint was equivalent to a 
command ; distress of any kind was unknown. 

And so it was in this smooth and equal 
atmosphere that the soul of our gentle her- 
mit developed itself. Here, in this incom- 
parable spot, she felt she met whatever trials 
and duties it was intended that she should 
bear. Was it not very sorrowful to know 
that there were two or three who had not yet 
learned to love the Lord? Was it not an in- 
tricate task to instil a leaven into some of 
these very brutal hearts? Who could be in 
greater danger and discomfort than those 
who were yet wandering in the thickets and 
briers of worldly aims and intents ? 

“Ah!” she often cried, in a trembling 
voice, while clasping the hands of her doubt- 
ing friends, “I shall never, never leave the 
field which has been given tome. It is not 
small, it is large. It is not easy, it is diffi- 
cult. I feel that I should be useless else- 
where. I should be ignorant, and I should 
make mistakes. Let me be content in my 
present work. Ido not know any thing about 
the world you come from, and I am sure I 
could do no good in it. I suppose you see a 
great deal of unhappiness, but why should I 
meddle with what I do not comprehend ? 
After all, it cannot be so dreadful where the 
wealthy equal the poor, and where there are 
hospitals and houses of refuge, and places 
where the sick can be fed and clothed for the 








women will not stop at a falsehood, and their 


There was a dainty chapel over the milk- 








mere asking. How can there be much misery 
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where there are policemen and agents con- 
stantly prying and spying in every hole and 
corner? If one is ill, there are plenty of 
generous homes he ean fly to; if he is hun- 
gry, he has only to walk into one of the mis- 
sion - houses to get bread, and meat, and 
work. No, no; I can have nothing to do with 
such troubles. I must employ myself with 
real sufferings—with the perpetual and agoniz- 
ing hunger of hearts and souls.” 

To all this the two visitors did not feel 
they had an adequate reply, but, between 
themselves, they decided that, if these rich 
and penetrating sympathies could only be 
diffused over certain social morasses they 
themselves had encountered, the result would 
be worth all the pains. 

But it was impossible for them, with all 
their powers of persuasion, to achieve the 
task of turning the eyes of this unparalleled 
woman upon the dismal streets of the city, 
and so the Fates put the case into the hands 
of a pet black-and-tan terrier, upon whom the 
lady lavished all her cayesses and no small 
share of her love. One December day this 
dog mysteriously disappeared. 

A few days later the two city people re- 
ceived a letter conveying the astonishing 
news that their friend was about to present 
herself to them at their home; it also inti- 
mated that she might ask the privilege of re- 
maining their guest for a little while. 

She arrived in a carriage, and at night- 
time. 

The two hostesses received her with sincere 
delight. They were animated by two im- 
pulses: first, joy at being able to reverse the 
usual conditions of their intercourse ; and, sec- 
ond, a great elation at the chance of showing 
to the eye of their guest what they had so 
often detailed to her ear. They were glad to 
break their own bread with her, and also glad 
of the hope of securing a good lieutenant to 
aid in their charities. 

First, what was the reason of her visit ? 
Pleasure? Business? Search of health? 
No, neither. She had come to look for 
Gyp! 

It appeared that, by the advice of her 
friend the pastor, she had advertised in the 
New-York papers for her lost treasure, and 
that, in response, she had received several 
answers, each of which assured her that the 
identical dog was then in possession of the 
writer, who would wait upon her at her con- 
venience. 

Her native shrewdness kept her from per- 
mitting this, however, and she resolved to 
search for her pet in person. 

She produced the letters. There were six. 
Two of them gave no indication whence they 
were sent, and the other four were dated re- 
spectively from Baxter Street, Cherry Street, 
Mulberry Street, and Houston Street. 

The two lookers-on beheld these names 
with mixed sensations of fear and satisfaction 
—fear, because the four localities were among 
the most dangerous in the city; and with 
satisfaction, because in and about them was 
to be found all that would stir the most slug- 
glish compassion. But, while they inwardly 
reflected, they said nothing. They left their 
friend’s resolve undisturbed. 


should give some caution to the intrepid search- 
er. It was administered on the following morn- 
ing when she was about to set out. They ad- 
vised her to call a carriage, or at least to 
walk under the protection of a policeman. No, 
she replied, she would ride in the street-cars, 
and would go alone. She produced a map 
of the city, and showed her path marked out 
in lead-pencil. 

This journey was destined to be of great 
significance, and so it may be apt to say that 
the day on which it was made was a bitterly 
cold one. There was little snow and little 
ice, but the air was terrible. New-York’s 
winter wind is the one which comes from the 
west. To-day this wind was furious; each 
lateral street was a draught-way. Here and 
there one could see a hurrying man, and very 
rarelya woman. The horses were all sheltered ; 
that is, those used in private conveyances. 
Those which dragged the street-cars and the 
omnibusses, hung their heads, and were 
covered with white rime. The wheels re- 
volving upon the uneven rails gave out a 
piercing ring. This was one of those days 
when drivers have been found frozen to death 
upon their boxes. The pavements were dry 
and polished. In every crevice was a little 
heap of dust and old ice; the window-panes 
were all white, and the shops seen from the 
outside looked as if they were filled to their 
ceilings with snow. Here and there some 
one with a warm breath had blown a little 
hole in the frost upon the glass, and was look- 
ing out with a pitying eye. The sky was 
gray, the air clear, and wind strong. Our 
lady, wrapped in furs and heavy shawls, was 
safely placed in the proper conveyance and 
borne off. It was a peculiar journey; she 
felt oppressed with its novelty, but it was her 
inborn independence which provoked her to 
incur it. To one who has always been either 
an absolute master or mistress, that must be 
a severe experience which teaches humility. 
This experience began, in this case, almost 
at the outset. There were three persons in 
the car besides this unread pupil. One of 
them was a young man dressed in shabby 
black. He was lean, cold, and awkward. 
His shoulders rose up nearly to his ears, his 
hands were thrust deep into his pockets, his 
coat was pinned across his chest, his knees 
adhered to each other, and his feet were 
placed far apart, with the toes turned in- 
ward. Upon his head was a cloth cap, which 
was pressed down to the tops of his ears and 
the small of his neck; its wide visor was 
crowded over one temple, and it shaded his 
one useful eye; the other seemed to be de- 
stroyed. 

The windows of the car, like the windows 
of the shops, were covered with frost, and one 
could not see out of them. Therefore, it was 
not long before the lady’s attention became 
concentrated upon the man I have described. 
He noticed this, and he very quickly grew 
more miserable. His teeth began to chatter 
audibly, and a violent and continuous shud- 
der ran through his frame. Now and then he 
turned upon his observer a quick and almost 
imperceptible glance. It was delivered from 
beneath the visor and his heavy eyebrow, and 
she did not perceive it. She became curious, 





But ordinary prudence demanded that they 


what frightened her. She thought to her- 
self, as her tranquil eye minutely inspected 
this unfamiliar genus, I wonder why he did 
not stay at home to-day, or at least, why he 
did not put on thicker clothing, his overcoat 
for instance. His status puzzled her. What 
was it? She began to think he was ill; and 
well she might, for, without any particular 
contortion, there appeared in the young man’s . 
face an expression of extreme pain. She 
watched his irregular breathing, manifested 
upon the cold air by fitful white clouds from 
his nostrils. 

**T will go and speak to him,” she said. 

She gathered her shawls about her, and, 
with a little effort, she finally seated herself 
close by the boy, and whispered in his ear. 
He did not retreat; on the contrary, he ap- 
proached her. This gave her satisfaction. 

“ Are you ill?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, I am,” was the reply, delivered in 
a hoarse but sprightly whisper. He ap- 
proached his lips to her ear. She thought 
this was necessary, on account of the noise 
made by the car-wheels. “ Yes, I am sick. 
Dr. Doremus, the celebrated chemist, in 
whose esteemed circle you undoubtedly move, 
said to me, in my palmy hours, ‘ Sir, you will 
one day fall a victim to your family weak- 
ness, to that insidious disease which, una- 
wares, has mown down, sooner or later, 
every ancestor of yours; I refer to a persist- 
ent determination of the blood to all parts of 
the body. It will carry you off; it will either 
cut you down in your youth, or your prime, 
or your old age.’ It frightened me. I re- 
plied, ‘ Doctor, I skall enjoy life.’ He said, 
‘Very well; go on.’ Idid so. I threw my 
wealth right and left with a lavish hand; I 
became the gayest of the gay; my wit spar- 
kled at the banquet. I led, with acknowl- 
edged grace, the fairest belle of the metropo- 
lis through the mazes of the German; my 
steeds were always to be seen on the Harlem 
Road, and the mammas of the city whispered 
to the eldest unmarried, ‘There, my child, is 
he upon whom we must concentrate our 
minds.’ I was the envied, the flattered, the 
féted. But I did not die. I had made a mis- 
calculation. When I began to spend the last 
ten thousand, I was in perfect health. I fully 
expected to decease before I reduced the sum 
one-half. I ran a race with Luck. "Twas 
nip and tuck, collar to collar, nose to nose. 
I gained the quarter-pole, then the half, then 
the three-quarter. I made the fortunes of 
tailors, bootmakers, livery-men. Still I 
breathed. Then for the last twenty-five 
hundred — the home-stretch! I danced, 
raced, yachted, dined, and I came in ahead. 
I beat the Hereditary Disease!” 

He threw back his head, and opened his 
eyes wide, and, after staring in this manner 
for a second or two, with a look of elation, 
he suddenly changed and became woful. 

“But look at me now, madam! I have 
ten children—not all my own? Oh, no! in 
the kindness of my heart, and the shallow. 
ness of my pocket, I have undertaken the 
care of those of my two dead sisters—sweet* 
little darlings, but always devilish hungry. 
I love them. My chimney-corner would be 
barren indeed should they be permitted to 





and, like a deer, she determined to inspect 





starve. That’s a dreadful word, dreadful. 
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Now, would you believe that I am under ar- 
rest at this very instant? Well, Il am. I am 
going down to the Stock Exchange with a 
heavy heart and a light pocket. But they 
have found me out, and the vultures are upon 
me. I, who have had my millions, am under 
the thumb of my hatter. Just turn your head 
to the right and look at the constable. He 
sleeps with me, rides with me, and dines with 
me, and all because I can’t pay for my last 
summer’s straw. Mark his wicked eye, his 
wicked mouth, see how he looks at me—the 
unhappy villain.” 

When the confused lady looked back 
again, and she was impelled to do so by feel- 
ing a draught of freezing air, she perceived 
her friend slipping carefully out of the door. 

It was some little while before she found 
that she could not class this man. She re- 
called his volubility, his incoherence, and his 
miserable appearance. No, she certainly had 
never seen his like before. His character was 
a revelation to her. This discovery awoke 
her a very little to the fact that she was in a 
strange land. 

When the conductor came for his fare, 
she was about to pay him from her wallet, 
but she remembered that her friends had 
taught her the trick of carrying her ticket in- 
side the palm of her glove, therefore it was 
not necessary that she should put her hand 
into her pocket. 

She alighted at the corner of Sixth Ave- 
nue and Houston Street. That is a cold 
place. It was deserted and lonely even at 
this hour, eleven o'clock in the morning, for 
the wind had swept the streets like a pesti- 
lence. This bare scene was totally new to 
her. She found that her imagination had 
failed to comprehend a city, even though she 
was over sixty years of age. She looked 
around at the four miserable corners, at the 
perspective of uneven roofs, tawdry and faded 
colors, numberless signs, numberless win- 
dows, broken walk-screens, deserted wagons, 
and closed doors, and there appeared before 
her eyes, by the very effect of contrast, the 
bright and well-ordered spot in the country. 
She began to see the beauty and simplicity 
of her home. 

Then she commenced her walk eastward, 
and continued it for nearly an eighth of a 
mile. In that short distance she saw three 
policemen standing under shelter, with their 
bodies enveloped in the thickest clothing. 
They followed her with their eyes, as if as- 
tonished at her temerity in venturing into 
such a place on such a day. She could not 
help thinking that the people must be very 
disorderly to require all this force. Presently 
she began to look out for the street-number 
that she required. While pausing, her lit- 
tle figure hardly withstood the blasts which 
rushed upon her from above and from all 
sides; she was almost lifted from her feet. 
With difficulty she looked around. She was 
in the vicinity of a great number of low 
wooden buildings, all of them being more or 
less decayed. It was one of those localities 

* that look sinister. All the windows were 

begrimed ; some of them had soiled cur- 

tains hung across ; nearly every sign was that 
of a liquor-seller; all the door-posts were 
stained by lounging people; some of the low 











roofs held shreds of cloth and broken house- 
hold-utensils. She could not see a single 
face at one of the panes. There was no sign 
of life in her immediate vicinity, and she be- 
gan to think the place must be deserted. But 
she found her number in lead figures upon a 
small door, over which there was an immense 
lamp, the glass of which was in four different 
colors. 

There was no bell to ring, and therefore 
she rapped softly with her knuckles. No 
response. Then she knocked harder; then 
again, still harder. The door flew open, and 
a boy in a blue apron appeared. His hair 
was clipped close to his head, his ears pro- 
truded, and he possessed that canine face 
one sometimes sees in low-born children. 
His white cheeks instantly became purple 
with the cold. 

“What did ye knock fur?” he shouted. 
“Kem in!” 

Notwithstanding the intrepidity her inno- 
cence afforded her, there was for one instant 
a mortal falling of her heart as she crossed 
the threshold. Her keen instinct indefinitely 
conveyed to her that she was now passing 
out of her depths. Her senses of sight and 
hearing informed her that she was encoun- 
tering that from which she should fly with 
the utmost speed. But she stood resolute. 

On her left hand she perceived, by the 
light of two flaring gas-jets, a wide, black 
eounter, behind which there stood another 
but larger boy, very much like the one who 
admitted her. Behind the boys was a huge 
rack of brilliantly-colored bottles of various 
hues. The air was close, yet it had a pun- 
gent smell. On her right hand there were 
half a score of loungers. 

The faces and occupations of the two lads 
gained her attention. They were pouring 
liquor from one glass into another, and with 
great dexterity. Three of the loungers were 
intoxicated, and three more were partially so. 
These and two others were taking the glasses 
from the boys. The lady comprehended that 
these two children had procured the drunken- 
ness for those who were prostrate, and that 
they were engaged in procuring it for those 
who were, at present, only staggering. One 
of these boys seemed to be fourteen years of 
age, and the other sixteen. It was one of 
the powers given her by her ignorance which 
enabled her to bring these causes and these 
effects into juxtaposition. Wisdom of the 
ways of the city would have told her that 
this was common enough ; but her fresh eyes 
only beheld two babies expertly engaged in 
undoing the work of Christ—extreme youth 
producing extreme misery; terrible preco- 
ciousness on one side, and terrible destruc- 
tion on the other, 

For a moment she stood alone; then a 
man hastily approached her, and asked her 
what she wanted. She whispered her reply, 
and showed him a card upon which she had 
written the name of the person she had come 
in search of. He looked at her curiously, 
and then pointed to a dimly-seen flight of 
stairs in the rear. Then he called to the 
boys, “ Bell!” and turned away. A distant 
jangle immediately followed, and the lady 
stepped toward the stairs and ascended them. 
At their top she found an open door, through 








which she passed into a large and very irregu- 
lar apartment, seemingly composed of the 
second stories of several buildings of different 
elevations. 

She had unwittingly entered one of the 
most singular of the many low concert-halls 
of the city, and had placed herself among 
people who were always just tilting upon the 
verge of criminality— people who forever 
kept an anomalous condition, and who 
seemed totally unable to free themselves 
from it. 

The air was poisonous. It had the sa- 
vors of the dishes served at the tables, the 
heat of two large and unclean stoves, the 
villanous perfumes which arose from the bar 
below-stairs, and the odors diffused from the 
soiled clothing of those who crowded the 
place. It was so impure that it had narco- 
tized to a certain extent all the assembled 
wretches. 

On one elevation there were half a dozen 
music-stands, on another as many settees, 
on a lower a score of small tables together, 
with chairs. The walls were stained and 
dusty, the floor rough and uneven, and the 
ceiling so low in places that one could hardly 
pass beneath it. 

The apartment was populated by forty 
people of both sexes, young and old. Some 
sat at table, some lay upon the long seats, 
and some were playing eards. They were 
driven in from the streets by stress of weath- 
er. They were lying here against the time 
when the warmth would entice them out 
again. 

The entrance of a visitor naturally at- 
tracted several eyes; but the entrance of this 
one in particular attracted a great many, and 
those who looked at her did not look away 
again, Several others turned around, and 
after a while several more. Presently, every 
person in the room was scrutinizing her. Her 
tranquil eye searched them in return. The 
fineness of her countenance, and the dignity 
of her pose, even slender as her body was, 
aroused their curiosity. 

She, for her part, gradually became pos- 
sessed with an inexpressible fear. She dis- 
tinguished one face after another with the 
sensations of one who in a dream perceives 
creatures of unknown shape and novel ter- 
rors. These red and half-shut eyes were new 
to her; this sodden cast of cheek and lip 
unfolded hints of strange wickedness, and 
these lolling postures and this savage aban- 
don brought to her mind pictures of dens in 
which were collected vast assemblages of 
beasts and reptiles. 

A woman dressed in blue silk raised her 
head high above the others, and cried with a 
loud laugh : 

“Mish’nary!” 

At another time this laugh would have 
animated others. To deride is one of the 
readiest impulses of such wretches. But in 
this case either their lethargy or their sur- 
prise prevented them from making an uproar; 
and so they simply stared their fill, and then 
gradually began to return to their gambling 
and singing and lolling. 

This was a new assault upon the lady’s 
perturbed spirit. She could not comprehend 
their crazy songs, delivered with spasmodic 
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gestures, in the intervals of play; neither did 
she understand the rapid exchange of cards, 
nor the rattling of the dice. There was an 
unexplainable sensation derived from the 
sight of the motley dress, often ragged, and 
always incongruous. Separated from the 
main group of people were isolated individ- 
uals. Some leaned against the mouldy walls 
with their hands in their pockets, and some 
sat moodily upon the benches at the distant 
parts of the room, apparently thinking. These 
were the poets and dreamers, the romancers, 
the ones who create new styles of rascality. 

This place was kept in order by a power- 
ful, but quiet man, who habitually stood upon 
the highest part of the floor, as if upon a 
lookout, and who rarely sat down. His arms 
‘were partially bare, and were very powerful. 
His shoulders were those of a giant, and his 
limbs supported him like pillars. His neck 
was a thick sheaf of muscles, and his head 
was animal. His face, however, was calm 
enough; the eye was gentle, and the mouth 
at ease. He was always on the alert; he 
stepped softly here and there, and he never 
forgot to watch. 

Half overcome with the perplexing and 
degraded spectacle before her, the lady turned 
helplessly to this one vigorous man. For a 
moment he dropped his character of guardian, 
and became a showman. 

“What is this? Who are they? 
are they?” 

He smiled, and slowly shook his head. 
“T don’t know.” 

“ But they are not good people, are they ?” 
she asked, with great earnestness. 

The transcendent virtues comprehended in 
her word “good” made it sound so discord- 
ant that she instantly rectified it. 

“T mean aren’t they bad people?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the other, not 
without dignity in his tone; “yes, they are 
very bad. Every man you see here is a thief 
of one kind or another, and every woman is 
abandoned.” 

The lady’s blood flowed back upon her 
heart. Were these, then, those that figured 
in the newspapers? Was it possible that 
she now beheld with her own eyes those 
whom she had almost coupled with the fabled 
satyrs and witches? Was it for such as 
these that they held courts, and built cells, 
and against whom society was always armed 
to the teeth? Were these people, with faces, 
limbs, shapes, senses, all so much like those 
whom she loved, so wicked, so ignorant, so 
debased ? 

She became more frightened. Presently 
there stepped into the room, from the door at 
which she had entered, the young man to 
whom she had spoken in the cars. 

With a trembling voice she asked the 
keeper of the place who he was, and why he 
was here. | 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Because I sat beside him in the cars, 
and—” 

“Feel in your pockets, ma’am,” inter- 
rupted the other. 

She obeyed. She looked distressed. Her 
wallet was gone. 

The man disappeared from her side in an 
instant. After a moment he came back and 
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secretly returned the missing article to her. 
“Tt’s all there except fifty cents. He spent 
that for breakfast. You're in luck to get it 
back. Now be careful after this.” 

She looked at it mechanically. It had 
suddenly become invested with a new atmos- 
phere, and it seemed strange to her. It had 
been robbed from her by a hungry man. Her 
eyes began to blur, and her throat to fill. A 
hungry man! She had never seen such be- 
fore. Now she had been in contact with one; 
had heard him relate falsehoods with the 
fastest tongue; had unwittingly tempted him ; 
was now depriving him of the means of re- 
sistance to further temptation. She looked 
around with the intent of thrusting the purse 
back into the thief’s hand, but her go-between 
was busy. He was on guard again, and was 
particularly watchful. He looked like a tiger 
selecting a victim upon which to spring. Be- 
yond him there was a tall officer in an im- 
mense overcoat. Both were examining the 
group. The people discovered them, and in- 
stantly stopped the singing and gambling. 
Silence fell upon all. Everybody seemed to 
be in suspense. 

Presently the two whispered together. 
Then the officer walked slowly toward the 
centre of the apartment, with his hands be- 
hind his back, swinging his club by its red 
tassel. He looked here and there. Every 
eye followed him. As he passed each in- 
dividual, that person instantly became more 
at ease. Behind him all was jollity; before 
him all was quietude and anxiety. Suddenly 
he stopped and stretched out his long right 
arm, and, thrusting it into a little knot of 
four persons, dragged out a struggling boy, 
whom he instantly pinioned as easily as one 
does a bird. The lad uttered, in the voice of 
a man, a long and furious cry. 

Almost everybody ordered him to be si- 
lent. When somebody else is being arrested, 
nobody seems more law-loving than his vicious 
associates. The officer brought his capture 
toward the door. 

The lady, filled with terror, flew toward 
him, begging, in a frantic voice, to be told 
why he was to be taken away. What had he 
done? Could they not forgive him? Why 
be so harsh? She wrung her hands, and be- 
gan to weep. 

“He is a thief,madam. Heis very clever, 
and I am glad I have caught him at last. I 
have been searching for him nine months.” 

“What! for that infant?” 

“No, for this rascal.” 

“ Where shall you carry him ?” 

“To the Tombs.” 

“To the Tombs!” 

She looked over her shoulder with a ques- 
tioning look. The proprietor set her right. 

“Tt is a place where people are confined 
while waiting for their trials. It is a sort of 
play-prison.” 

“A play-prison! Well, I will go, too. I 
want to comfort the child.” 

The three emerged upon the street. The 
officer seized the boy by the left wrist and 
the collar of his coat. The lady held his 
right hand. They walked along together in 
silence until the lady perceived that the bitter 
cold was penetrating the boy's clothing; then 
she took off her outer shawl and threw it 





over his shoulders, saying, at the same time, 
“Every thing is cruel to you.” 

Then she began to ask him questions. 
Not about his education and his father and 
mother, but about his doings. He caught the 
fire of her eye, and he answered. The wind 
howled so that they had to scream to each 
other. They both became interested. They 
eyed each other in confidence. Once the boy 
stopped and bent his head to allow his to- 
bacco to fall from between his lips. This was 
a concession that he would not have paid to 
an angel, but toward this serious and pene- 
trating grandmother he felt great respect. 

She, for her part, began to feel her soul 
stir within her. The fervid grasp of the lad’s 
hand reached her heart. She did not feel 
tired nor overwrought; she seemed, on the 
contrary, to have received an infusion of new 
strength, both bodily and spiritual. 

It was when they came to that gloomy 
granite pile, the Tombs Prison, that she arose 
above herself. 

Where is the woman who can hear the re- 
sounding clang of a jail-door without a pro- 
found quaking, especially if it closes upon 
one whom it would seem was hardly yet 
weaned from his mother’s breast. In the 
boy’s ward of this terrible place is a score or 
thereabouts of apartments, which are almost 
dungeons. Into one of these was thrust this 
extraordinary villain. 

He had several neighbors ; there was one 
in each cell on either side, and in the tier be- 
low him there were three more. 

All of them were standing behind their 
iron doors, which were made of numerous 
bars, busy listening to one of their number, 
who was singing, in a shrill treble, over and 
over again: 

** My father sold charcoal, 
And that was the cause of it.” 

They applauded by rattling their doors in 
the sockets. 

When it became known there were stran- 
gers present, a deep silence succeeded. Then 
one cried aloud, in a pitiful tone: 

“ Why don’t you send us up? What are 
you keeping us here so long for, say?” 

It was a key-note. The rest chimed with 
it, and from behind the close gratings there 
came so many disconsolate appeals that the 
narrow walls echoed with the sorrowful chorus, 
Here and there the lady could see the fingers 
of a small hand wound tightly about the 
thick bars, and, by passing in front, she 
caught glimpses of the distressed young faces 
within. The air was terrible; to breathe it 
was to invite disease, for from a large ah- 
thracite stove there escaped a poisonous gas, 
which penetrated even to the lowest stratum 
of the atmosphere. There were three boys, all 
under twelve, sitting side by side upon a bench 
in the corridor, looking confused and dumfound- 
ed. This was their first incarceration, and they 
felt they were ruined. Opposite to them there 
was a black-board such as pupils use, and 
upon it was a caricature drawn in chalk by 
some of the young prisoners. It represented 
an execution; a man was about to leap from 
ascaffold. Beneath it was scrawled: “‘ ——’s 
last jump.” The name was that of a notorious 
criminal, who then lay in the building under 
sentence of death. Above this board was a 
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ecard placed there by some foolish but chari- 
table hand, upon which, in gilt-and-scarlet iet- 
ters, was painted this startling sentiment: 
“God bless our home.” The satire disap- 
peared before the keen sense of pity which 
inevitably absorbed the looker-on. 

The lady clasped her hands in deep dis- 
may. 

Children in jail! Fresh, new hearts un- 
folding under a terrible dread of the future, a 
harrowing anxiety about what was coming, a 
sense of utter desertion by all the world, a 
fretting horror of every new sight and sound. 
What an atmosphere! Tender and sensitive 
infantile bodies shut up in thick walls of 
stone and brick, with monstrous iron gratings 
for doors, with an almost impenetrable dark- 
ness, with a noxious air, with an insidious 
and fatal damp ; how wicked, how horrible ! 

What a revelation was this to one who 
had never beheld a crime, or a criminal, or a 
house for criminals ; who had almost believed 
in universal virtue and content; whose only 
picture of child-life had been like a glimpse 
of heaven. 

She stood perplexed and sick at heart. 
Her serenity had vanished, her inward con- 
tent was dispersed, and her spirit was aroused. 

She felt that several pairs of eyes were 
fixed upon her from the obscurity of the cells. 
The slender and puny hands were still em- 
bracing the iron bars, and now and then she 
was able to catch a hint of a small figure 
within, standing silently in an attitude of ex- 
pectation. 

Presently one of them began to speak to 
her. Besides the voice, all was quiet as the 
grave. 

“Can’t you get us out, mis’ses? We 
hav’n’t done nuthin’, We hav’n’t raised a 
hand, s’help us! They ketched me because 
I see another feller run off with a washwom- 
an’s bundle, but I ain’t the one. I’m to be 
kep’ as a widness until they run across him, 
and they ain’t hunting very hard, either. 
That ain’t doin’ the square thing with a wid- 
ness, that ain’t. I’ve been locked up fur six 
weeks come to-morrow, an’ I hav’n’t done 
nuthin’, mis’ses. I ’spose the judge would 
fix it all right, but he don’t never come near 
us. It’s mortal hard on a widness !—mortal 
hard. But they don’t care!” cried the boy, 
in a trembling voice ; “ they’re taken up with 
politics, and they'll furgit us; an’ I ain’t done 
no harm ; I’m only a widness.” 

He burst into an angry fit of weeping, and 
shook his door with both hands, and kicked 
it violently with one of his feet. 

The unskilful appeal pressed her into ac- 
tion. It is only necessary to spur a quiet 
woman a little to produce a giant of vigor 
and activity. Full of excitement, she turned 
to a bedraggled janitress, who sat beside the 
stove, and hastily asked a number of ques- 
tions concerning the prisoners. She sud- 
denly became executive. There began to 
open to her eyes a vast new prospect, a 
sterile field, thirsting for just what was in 
her power to give. She commenced to un- 
derstand it, to awaken, to realize the quality 
of her power. 

Her mind was fixed upon the judge. She 
found he must be the judge of one of the 
minor courts—one of those municipal tribu- 





nals before which the current of criminality 
is first filtered. Where should she find this 
judge? In the court-room above-stairs. But 
he never came down into the prisons. ‘“ Never 
mind,” was the reply. “I'll bring him down ; 
it will do him good.” 

She hastened into the court-yard again. 
Behind her was a gloomy corner, where it 
was customary to erect the gallows. Above 
her head was a long bridge, leading from one 
building to another. All around were mas- 
sive, granite walls. The ground was paved. 
The biting cold kept the jailers within-doors. 
The lady became confused as to her position, 
and there was no one to ask, There was a 
varnished, red-colored van, made of iron, 
standing beside a little door, leading into a 
tall, gray structure, but there seemed to be 
no driver. It seemed requisite that there 
should be no delay. Inhumanity and injus- 
tice would be perpetuated just so long. The 
lady hastened to the little door. She was 
met by arush of hot and fetid air. But, at 
the same time, her eyes fell upon a group of 
men who were being shackled together. The 
dreadful noise of the handcuffs attracted her. 
She passed in. Above her there were three 
galleries, looking obscure in the thick air. 
Upon these galleries opened a multitude of 
cells, each having two doors of iron. There 
was a continuous noise of tramping and the 
bolting and unbolting of locks. The corri- 
dors were constantly filled with men, some 
jingling keys, some laughing, and some swear- 
ing. What was this place? The prison. The 
indescribable horror which filled her was that 
felt by a child when this word is pronounced. 
She picked her way along with trembling feet, 
and peered in at the small rooms. Some con- 
tained three men, but all contained two. None 
of them were fit to imprison one. With di- 
lated eyes she gazed upon the faces and figures 
of the wretches who were confined. Several 
cells were fitted with cushioned walls, for 
the safe-keeping of delirious drunkards, and 
they were all occupied. She encountered 
burglars and murderers. The place was filled 
to overflowing. All its inhabitants were men, 
but impressed upon their visages were the 
distortions of manifolded vice. They were in 
different postures ; some breathing the fresh 
air at the narrow ventilators ; some curled up 
with their heads between their arms, busy 
communing with their miserable spirits ; some 
staring out at the little apertures in the door 
at the passers-by; some walking fretfully to 
and fro, with their hands behind them; and 
some sitting, in abject stupor, upon the edges 
of their cots, overcome, dejected, immovable. 

The terrified visitor saw the file of sham- 
bling criminals pass out at the little door, 
and, chained together as they were, at the 
wrists, crawl like a caterpillar into the red 
van in the courtyard. 

The van was in the close neighborhood 
of the boys’ prison. The lady comprehended 
that here, within twenty yards of each other, 
were perfect examples of the beginning and 
perfect examples of the end. At one point 
the young and iniquitous bud, and, nearer 
her, the consummate and deadly flower. 

She was filled with a sudden and half- 
fierce elation. “Ah!” cried she to herself, 
“T shall at least save them all from this. 








Come, come, let us hurry and find the 
judge.” 

With an averted face, she hastened away 
and ascended toward the court-room. 

A woman like this will always accomplish 
her object. The court was not finished. 
Therefore she waited. Suddenly it occurred 
to her that so great a man as the judge must 
have a private waiting-room. She discovered 
that this was the case, and so she went 
there. 

When he finally appeared, she began her 
plea. At first the judge politely refused to 
go into the prison; then he listened; then he 
reflected ; then he yielded. 

“Shall I take your arm, judge ?” 

“ Of course, madam.” 

She confronted him with the spectacle she 
had seen. The judge frowned. She inducted 
him with a thrill of rare pity, for her ardor 
was strong and her language fervid. She 
asked for nothing else than that all of the 
boys who could not be safely returned to 
their parents, and who were not strictly in 
the breach of the law, be surrendered to her 
on probation. 

“T will make men of them, judge.” Her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

The judge bowed. “Come to-morrow,” 
said he, “and you shall have them. Madam, 
I esteem it an honor to be able to assist 
you.” 

The lady remained with her conscripts 
until a late hour in the evening. She devel- 
oped transcendent tact; she did not convert 
them into pets, neither did she upbraid them, 
nor discourse upon the delights of virtue. She 
took the first step with great success—she 
interested them. She described the workings 
of her farm, the beauties of the cattle and 
horses, the grandeur of the mighty hills, and, 
with emphasis, the various kinds of food. 
The boys grew enthusiastic and smacked 
their lips. 

She returned to her friends’ house with a 
full and grateful heart. For the first time in 
her life she felt that ecstatic self-content that 
makes one seem to walk upon air, to grow 
young again, to relish and demand a heavy 
burden, and yet to bow deeply before the 
religious import of her new rehabilitation. 
She was filled with supreme joy, and yet 
nothing could surpass the gravity of her 
face. 

Her friends, on listening to her story, ex- 
changed glances of congratulation. Misery 
had secured an unrelenting antagonist. 

“But have you found Gyp?” inquired 
one. 
“Gyp!” she exclaimed. “Ah! I had 
forgotten all about him, poor dog!” 


The house in the country took upon itself 
a new character with the advent of four of 
the young people its mistress had discovered 
in the Tombs, and it has since been remod- 
elled, in order that there shall be accommo- 
dations for twenty “ pupils,” as the matron 
and owner desires they shall be called. 

The portrait of Gyp, the martyr to all this, 
has been painted by Landseer, and it hangs in 
the one little room devoted to the private use 
of our lady. 

Atsert Wesster, JR. 
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CHINESE FOOD AND 
COOKERY. 


HEN the arrival of Chinamen at North 
Adams was said to forbode a ruinous 
inroad of cheap labor, attention was called to 
the evil effects of such immigration upon the 
culinary and dietetic habits of our citizens. 
It was urged that the intimate connection be- 
tween the character of a people and their 
food made it dangerous for us to harbor 
strangers whose rat-eating propensities would 
inevitably lower the moral tone of the com- 
munity. These expectations have thus far 
been disappointed. The number of immi- 
grants has not been so great as to unfavor- 
ably affect the interests of labor, nor has there 
been an unusual demand for rats. John Chi- 
naman has shown great facility of adaptation 
to the habits of his white brethren, although 
he naturally prefers the food of his native 
land to the strange dishes of the outside bar- 
barians. 

Superficial satirists have insisted that the 
reason why the Chinese are so .itached to 
California, notwithstanding the ill-iveatment 
to which they have been subjected there, is 
the abundance and superior quality of the 
rats of the golden state. “Them rats,” as 
Celestial visitors forcibly though ungrammati- 
cally characterize the toothsome rodents, are 
highly flavored, and when served up with a 
sauce piquante of garlic, aromatic seeds, and 
camphor, form a very appetizing dish. It is 
certain, however, that rat-eating is by no 
means universal among the Chinese either at 
home or abroad. The density of the popula- 
tion in the great cities of China, obliges the 
poorer classes to subsist on these creatures, 
but they are never seen on the tables of the 
wealthy. Albert Smith describes the food at 
a Chinese eating-house as consisting for the 
most part of rats, bats, snails, bad eggs, and 
hideous fish, dried in the most frightful atti- 
tudes. “Some of the restaurateurs,” he con- 
tinues, “carry their cook-shops about with 
them on long poles, with the kitchen at one 
end, and the salled manger at the other. 
These are celebrated for a soup made, I 
should think, from large caterpillars boiled 
in a thin gravy with onions.” It is easy to 
find food for humor in an ordinary restaurant 
in any part of the world, and a Chinese critic 
could draw an equally unfavorable picture of 
the mysteries of European and American 
cuisines. A San Francisco editor, who dined 
with some Chinese merchants at Hong-fo-la, 
a Celestial restaurant in that city, gives the 
following list of delicacies composing the 
feast, which consisted of twenty-six courses: 
Tea, hung-yoo (burnt almonds), tonkens (dry 
ginger), sung-woo (preserved orange). These 
constituted the first course. The next three 
dishes were unknown, except by their Chinese 
names, won-fo, ton-song, and tap-fau. Then 
came ko-yo, a mixture of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
This was followed by suei-chon, a kind of 
fish-ball, by béche-de-mer, French in name if 
not in nature, being a dried sea-slug resem- 
bling India-rubber, and worth one dollar a 
pound, and by moisume, which the editor 
translates as “have some?” The ninth course 











consisted of su-yume, small balls, contents un- 
known, and the five following courses were 
composed of: hoisuigo, a kind of dried oys- 
ter; songhai, China lobster, chung-so, small 
ducks in oil; tongchou—mushrooms, worth 
three dollars a pound, and sum-yoi, or birds’- 
nests, worth sixty dollars a pound. The re- 
maining twelve courses consisted of stewed 
acorns, chestnuts, sausages, dried ducks, 
stuffed oysters, shrimps, periwinkles, and tea. 
At the end of the sixth course, a kind of 
liquor was served in cups about the size of a 
thimble, which were emptied between the re- 
maining courses, the host and guests first 
touching cups and saléming with Oriental 
courtesy. 

It will be noticed that in this repast the 
dinner began with the dessert. This is usual 
with the Chinese, who appropriately finish off 
with soup. Although rice is not mentioned 
among the dishes, it probably formed a part 
of some whose contents were unknown to the 
reporter. Indeed, it is the staff of life in 
China and India, and is not merely tolerated 
as a necessity, but eaten with a relish. John 
Chinaman always has a bow! at his elbow at 
meal-time, which he fills with rice trom a 
vessel on the table, a large spoon or ladle 
being used for this purpose. This bowl is 
held in the left hand, and brought near the 
chin from time to time, when the rice is 
shovelled into the mouth by a pair of chop- 
sticks, taken between the thumb and fore and 
middle fingers, instead of being used sepa- 
rately, one in each hand, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. In the boats on the rivers of China, 
children of all ages are seen, late in the day, 
with bowls, which they take to their mothers 
to be filled with rice, and it is curious to see 
the avidity with which they consume their 
invariable diet. Many poor people know no 
other dish than this; but those who can af- 
ford a little variety, are glad to spend a few 
cash in the purchase of fish, flesh, or fowl, to 
give a relish to their monotonous vegetable. 
On the river-boats may be seen the rude im- 
plements of these floating kitchens, consisting 
chiefly of a large boiler, resting upon an 
earthenware pay. This serves as a furnace, 
and “ all-out-doors” does duty as a chimney. 
Within the pot containing the rice, as it 
sizzles and steams away, are pans placed on a 
grating. They hold such savory accompani- 
ments as the natives use for side-dishes, 

The Chinese are very fond of gelatinous 
substances, and this accounts for their using 
animals and parts of animals for food which 
are rejected in other countries, and their 
penchant for such delicacies as tripang, birds’- 
nests, sharks’-fins, fish-raws, and agar-agar, 
a vegetable glue made from sea-weed. Among 
fish, the sturgeon is highly prized, and, as in 
classic times, is considered worthy of a prince- 
ly banquet. The expression “ caviare to the 
general,” used by Shakespeare to illustrate 
any thing above the taste or comprehension 
of the common people, attests the estimate 
formerly placed upon this fish by epicures, 
caviare being the roe of the sturgeon dried. 
A very choice delicacy for Chinese tables is 
sturgeon skull-cap, made from the most se- 
lect portions of the royal fish. Shark-fins 
and pork are also highly esteemed. An Eng- 
lish traveller, who partook of a dinner at 





which these were served, says the Chinaman 
must have smiled at the unreasonable preju- 
dices of the Occidentals when he saw some of 
them tasting the pork, but fighting shy of the 
shark. He adds that the monster’s fins were 
boiled to so soft a consistency that they might 
have been turbot-fins. The Chinese pork has 
a shining, flabby appearance which is not at- 
tractive to foreign eyes, and its rank, coarse 
taste does not invite renewed attention from 
the wary stranger. Cut into thin slices and 
fried in soy, which relieves the gross flavor 
of the meat, it is not absolutely repulsive. 

One of the most cherished delicacies of 
Chinese epicures, is the béche-de-mer, or 
tripang, a kind of sea-slug, varieties of holo- 
thuria, fished for on the coral-reefs of the 
Eastern seas. It abounds also in the waters 
of the Bermudas, and indeed the Bermoothes 
are “still vexed” by seekers for the savory 
slug. It will be remembered as forming part 
of the Chinese dinner described by the San 
Francisco editor, who rather contemptuously 
refers to it as resembling India-rubber, though, 
he significantly adds, “ worth one dollar per 
pound.” This marine animal is hardly less 
peculiar in his habits and appearance than 
the “heathen Chinee” who delights to de- 
vour him, being both tough and flexible, able 
to stand erect and graze on the sea-grasses, 
or to crawl on its belly and digest vast quan- 
tities of shells. With his tubular feet, or 
feelers, he seizes the unwary mollusk, who, 
firmly held by these suckers, is passed into 
the mouth of the slug, where it is speedily 
crushed and thrust into the stomach. From 
his resemblance to the familiar product of 
our gardens, this wandering echinoderm is 
called by sailors the sea-cucumber. 

By the boiling and drying processes of 
Celestial cookery, the creature is greatly re- 
duced in size and weight; becoming “small 
by degrees,” it is not, however, “ beautifully 
less,” and might readily be mistaken for a 
dried sausage of doubtful parentage. After 
more elaborate culinary treatment, the ani- 
mal becomes so mucilaginous that it is justly 
regarded as a “soft thing.” A soup of slugs 
is especially grateful to the palate of the 
sluggish Chinese. According to traders, there 
are more than thirty varieties of these slugs, 
each of which is adapted to a different mar- 
ket. Southern gourmands prefer the juicy 
white and black, while their northern: breth- 
ren are content with the less luscious gray 
and speckled, and dark yellow. There is also 
a red kind, which is eaten raw by the natives. 
To cure and prepare the slugs for market, 
they are simmered over a fire in an iron cal- 
dron for about half an hour, and are then 
taken out and cut open. The caldron is then 
filled with salt-water, some mangrove-bark 
thrown in, and the slug allowed to soak in 
this mixture for about three hours, when the 
outer skin will begin to peel off. After drain- 
ing off the water, the slugs are placed in 
small huts covered with mats, and used as 
drying-houses, upon frames of split bamboo, 
arranged just below the roof. With his opened 
surface resting on the bamboo, each slug is 
smoked and dried by a fire built underneath, 
and is ready to be packed in bags or baskets 
for exportation. When made into a stew, 
varying in appearance at different places, be- 
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ing white at Macao, and green at Ningpo, they 


are said to be seductively succulent, resem- 
bling in flavor the green fat of the turtle, so 
dear to the aldermanic taste, The stranger, 
however, longs to secure them with a fork, 
for they are so slippery as to easily elude the 
inexperienced chopsticks. 

Another gelatinous delicacy of the Chinese 
is the birds’-nest. This is the habitation of a 
small swallow called, from its having an edi- 
ble house, Hirundo esculenta. These nests are 
found on most of the rocky islets cf the In- 
dian Archipelago, though Java and Sumatra 
furnish the principal supply. They are com- 

‘ posed of » mucilaginous substance resem- 
bling coarse fibrous isinglass in external ap- 
pearance, and in color are reddish white. 
Hardly thicker than an ordinary teaspoon, 
the weight of one of these little articles is 
from a quarter to half an ounce. The quality 
of the nests depends on the character of the 
caves, and the time in which they are taken. 
The best are obtained before the young swal- 
lows are fledged; next in value are those con- 
taining eggs only, but those which have been 
occupied by the newly-fledged birds, are ren- 
dered nearly worthless by blood, feathers, 
and dirt. 

These nests are obtained twice a year; 
the most valuable being found in deep, damp 
eaves, which, unless essentially changed in 
character, will long continue to shelter the 
swallows and their nests. It was formerly 
supposed that the materials used by the birds 
in building these habitations, was the spawn 
of fish, or of béche-de-mer, but this view, 
however conformable to the principle of natu- 
ral selection on the part of the birds in choos- 
ing such dainty delicacies to gratify the Celes- 
tial appetite, seems to be contradicted by the 
fact that some of the most productive caves 
are situated fifty miles from the sea. The 
difficulty and danger experienced by the 
gatherers of these nests, furnish a new illus- 
tration of the tyranny of the human palate 
over the lives and happiness of men. Apicius, 
the famous Roman epicure, braved shipwreck 
to secure a larger kind of shrimp than Cam- 
pania could f.rnish for his luxurious table, 
but the Chinese gourmand, like his Christian 
confréres, is courageous by proxy, and prefers 
to risk other lives that he may pamper his 
own. 

To obtain the nests is the business of 
persons who have been trained to it from 
their youth, for no inexperienced person 
could safely undertake it. The caves are ap- 
proached by ladders of bamboo and rattan 
let down over precipices, often descending 
perpendicularly for hundreds of feet over a 
sea beating violently against the rocks. Af- 
ter reaching the mouth of the cave, the seeker 
for nests gropes along on narrow ledges, where 
he is obliged to cling with his hands to slip- 
pery crevices, and penetrate gloomy recesses, 
where a single misstep would precipitate 
him into the yawning abyss below, to be 
dashed to pieces by the turbulent surf. It is 
often necessary to use torches to light the 
wanderer on his way, and reveal the places 
where the nests are hidden. Like gathering 
samphire, so vividly depicted by Shakespeare, 
this is indeed a “ dreadful trade.” 

After being carefully cleansed, dried, and 





packed, the nests are shipped in junks to the 
great seaports, whence they are sent to vari- 
ous parts of the empire. The best, or white 
kind, are worth about four thousand dollars 
per picul of a hundred and thirty-three and a 
half pounds avoirdupois, or nearly twice their 
weight in silver. The middling kind sells 
at from twelve to eighteen hundred, and the 
worst, or those injured by the newly-fledged 
birds, from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars per picul. Most of the superior 
quality is sent to Pekin for the use of the em- 
peror and the great dignitaries of his court. It 
is a singular fact that this expensive luxury is 
only used by the Chinese, the Japanese never 
indulging in it. Besides being valued as a 
delicacy of the table, it is prized for its stim- 
ulant, tonic, and aphrodisiac properties. 
When reduced to the form of jelly or soup, 
its appearance is a surprise to foreigners, 
who expect to see the nests bobbing about, 
or to detect their presence by a flavor of 
sticks, feathers, or moss. The chopsticks 
are laid aside in handling this mass of mu- 
cilage, which is scooped out with saucers 
and transferred to the mouth by porcelain 
spoons. 

The Chinaman, believing that cookery is 
the test of civilization, regards the carving 
processes of European and American society 
as conclusive proof of barbarism. An Eng- 
lishman’s mode of feeding, he says, allies him 
to the savages of Formosa; the chief labors 
of the slaughter-house being transferred to 
the dinner-table, and the principal work of 
the kitchen being performed by the stomach. 
“Tn remote ages, before we became civilized,” 
said a polite Chinaman to a correspondent of 
the London Times, “ we used knives and forks 
as you do, and had no chopsticks. We still 
carry a knife in our chopstick-case, but it is 
aremnant of barbarism—we never use it. 
We sit down to table to eat, not to cut up 
carcasses.” Undoubtedly, the Chinese sys- 
tem is admirably adapted for dyspeptics, as 
well as for that large class of persons whom 
necessity or inclination prevents from taking 
exercise enough to digest a mass of solid food, 
but a delicate taste might ohject to the mate- 
rials of the Celestial cuisine, and prefer to 
eat the bird rather than its nest, and consider 
land-bullets more palatable than sea-slugs. 

Cats and dogs are eaten to some extent by 
the Chinese, but generally when young and 
tender. As those intended for the table are 
usually fed upon rice, their flesh is more pala- 
table and cleanly than that of their brethren 
in other countries. They are sold alive in 
cages, and their dolorous cries, sometimes at- 
tributed to consciousness of their impending 
fate, are more likely the result of ill-treatment 
on the part of the hawkers, or of discontent 
with their peripatetic prisons. To ascertain 
the age and health of these creatures, buyers 
open their mouths and examine the teeth, so 
that puss and pup are subjected to a good 
deal of disagreeable scrutiny before being 
swallowed by the Celestials. 

Frogs are favorite articles of food in China. 
They are caught by fastening a youthful spe- 
cimen by the waist to a fish-line, and bobbing 
him up and down in the grass and grain of a 
rice-field, the favorite resort of his older 
brethren. One of these old croakers jumps at 





the squirming youngster, swallows him whole, 
and is himself secured, while the young one 
is rescued from his maw only to be used for 
bait again until death relieves him. The cap- 
tured frogs are brought to market in tubs and 
baskets, and the seller skins them while mak- 
ing sales. Holding up a frog in his left hand, 
he dexterously severs the fore-part of its head 
with a sharp knife. The skin is then drawn 
back over the body down to the feet. These 
are cut off and thrown away, while the un- 
lucky frog, who, after all this mutilation, still 
shows signs of life, is thrown into another 
tub among similar unfortunates. When a 
customer comes along, the operator lays 
down his knife, and with a pair of small scales 
weighs out enough to supply the demand. 

Rice is, as has been previously remarked, 
the staff of life among the Chinese. In fact, 
the ordinary expression for taking a meal is 
chih fan, i. e., eat rice, and the polite Celestial, 
in saluting a friend or acquaintance, says: 
“Chi kwo fan? Have you eaten rice?” which 
answers to the English “ How are you?” After 
being deprived of its skin by wooden pestles, 
worked in a mortar by levers (sometimes moved 
by a water-wheel, but usually by oxen or men), 
the rice is cleaned by being rubbed in an 
earthen dish scored on the inside. It is then 
put into a sieve, resting on a framework over 
a shallow iron boiler, partly filled with water, 
and the steam is kept in by means of a wood- 
en cover. In this way each kernel is cooked 
separately, instead of forming a pasty mass 
as when boiled in water. Vegetables and 
other articles are cooked in a similar manner. 
Wheat-flour is used by the Chinese, but, in- 
stead of being made into bread, it is boiled 
into cakes or dumplings ; rice and millet flour 
are also used for this purpose. 

Among vegetables, of which there is great 
variety, peas and beans are in high favor. 
Some kinds of beans are made into soy, by 
boiling and powdering the kernels, and fer- 
menting them with yeast; others are boiled 
and ground, and mixed with water, gypsum, 
and the juice of yellow seeds, forming bean- 
jam. Cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, sow- 
thistle, dandelion, pig-weed, clover, are a few 
of the greens that garnish Celestial tables. 
Sweet-potatoes are also quite common. Of 
aquatic plants, the nelumbium, which, when 
cooked, resembles a turnip, water-chestnuts, 
the bulb of a species of rush, water-caltrops, 
tasting, when boiled, like new cheese, are the 
most popular. Fruits are numerous. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, and plums abound, but 
are inferior to the American and European 
varieties. There are many kinds of oranges, 
the most delicious being the chw-sha-kih, or 
mandarin-orange, with its bright skin of cin- 
nabar-red. The citron, shaddock, plantain, 
pomegranate, pineapple, fig, and mango, are 
also cultivated in China. Among fruits pe- 
culiar to the country are the whampe, about 
as large as a grape, and tasting like a goose- 
berry; the léché, a sort of strawberry, and the 
loquat, a kind of medlar. Chestnuts, ground- 
nuts, filberts, almonds, and walnuts, and the 
seeds of the salisburia and nelumbium, are 
the most common nuts. Preserved fruits and 
pickles are abundant. Spices are not much 
in favor with the Chinese. Pepper is used 
medicinally, and mustard as greens. Milk, 
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butter, and cheese, are seldom seen on the 
table, though the former is hawked about the 
streets of Canton by men at night, uttering a 
prolonged, mournful ery, “ Vgau nai!” and 
women’s milk is sold in the streets of some 
towns for the sustenance of infants and aged 
invalids, 

Poultry are numerous, but their flesh is 
stringy and sapless. It is not surprising that 
a stranger sometimes hesitates between the 
greasy pork and dried ducks, which are the 
representative extremes of Celestial cookery. 
The eggs of chickens and ducks are hatched 
artificially in baskets, with tiles in the bot- 
tom, and plastered over with mud at the 
top. Attached to Buddhist monasteries are 
sheds for animals and poultry, which are sup- 
ported at the expense of the religious estab- 
lishment, or of people who have placed them 
there in fulfilment of a vow. None of these 
creatures are allowed to be killed, the use of 
meat being condemned by the priestly faith, 
though the common people believe that the 
priests secretly eat animal food. The eggs 
laid by fowls kept in these places are buried 
in the ground, instead of being brought on 
the table. 

Food is frequently offered by pious Chi- 
nese to departed spirits, whom they suppose 
are in want of nourishment, or with a view to 
obtain their aid in the prosecution of worldly 
affairs. Buddhist or Tauist priests are em- 
ployed to perform incantations on these occa- 
sions; and there is a current proverb at Foo- 
chow that, from the commencement of the 
seventh month, when these ceremonies are 
most numerous, the Tauist priests need not 
buy any rice, as they are then constantly en- 
gaged by devotees, who pay their board. Of- 
ferings of meat, fruit, and vegetables, are also 
made to the gods, and are afterward eaten by 
the families and friends of the donors. The 
frequency with which such sacrifices are made 
renders it difficult for Chinese converts living 
at home to avoid eating these food-offerings, 
in violation of the command expressed in 
Acts xv. 29: “That ye abstain from meats 
offered to idols and from blood.” Nearly all 
Chinamen, except Buddhists, are accustomed, 
from infancy, to use the blood of several do- 
mestic animals for food, either boiled with 
their flesh or prepared with vegetables, as a 
condiment; and the refusal of native Chris- 
tians to partake of sacrificial offerings often 
gives great offence to the “ heathen Chinee,” 
who regards it as an indignity to the gods. 

It is not likely that Chinese delicacies of 
the table will ever become popular in this 
country. On the cortrary, John Chinaman, 
ippreciating the dietetic conditions of our 
civilization, will probably conform to our 
customs in this as in other respects. We 
shall long continue to use his tea, but it is 
more than doubtful whether the coming man 
will drink samshu, or eat sea-slugs, birds’- 
nests, cats, or dogs, 

AnExanvER YOUNG. 
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CLEVER writer in Blackwood, lately 
L. discussing the French language, con- 
firms us in a long-formed opinion that there 
is hardly any such thing as a translation pos- 








sible. There may be imitation, up to pla- 
giarism, if you please, but no real translation. 
Coleridge’s “ Wallenstein” is an improve- 
ment, Urquhart’s “ Rabelais” a transference 
that is as perfect a translation as it is, be- 
cause Urquhart was a rakish scapegrace who 
revelled in the wondrous dirty chronicle of 
Garagantua and Pantagruel. But we know 
of no other equal achievements in modern 
languages; and, when we turn to the dead 
languages, the difficulties are multifold great- 
er. The great gulf of twenty to thirty cen- 
turies cannot be passed by one language over 
to another, The tongues of the past are the 
voices of gentle shades that are grand or 
graceful, as the once-living speakers animated 
them, but have but little cleser ties with our 
present modes than the common nature that 
disembodied souls have with ours yet in the 
grosser caskets of mortal flesh. In fact, a 
triple bar is raised between the present and 
the long-buried past. Usually there is no es- 
timate made for the subtle changes Chris- 
tianity has produced upon language by intro- 
ducing a different class of ideas. And, as it 
clothes them with living, current words, there 
results a different grade of meanings at- 
tached to corresponding wzis that often ori- 
ginally expressed the commonest needs and 
thoughts of all men. And, lastly, we do not 
give force enough to the necessary alterations 
in the same or similar classes of words due 
to the expanding forces of an ever-changing 
civilization. We can roughly estimate this 
in the history of our own mother-tongue. The 
changes from the past of Chaucer (or, to go 
farther back, even in Piers Plowman) to our 
present are greater in the meanings of the 
commonest words than in the amount of ob- 
solete words. In fact, Homer’s sentence is 
quite as near the structure of a modern Greek 
sentence as the verses of Piers Plowman 
are to the verses of any living English poet, 
only, perhaps, the Homeric is the better gram- 
mar, as Tennyson’s is better than the Malvern 
Folk satirists’ grammar, With all the various 
dominations that Athens submitted to—Ro- 
man, debased Byzantine, Venetian, or Turkish 
—the Roman is nearer the vocabulary of 
Pericles than our English is to that of Chau- 
cer. Yet Christianity has so modified even 
the modes of thought common to all men 
that Homer is more of a classic to the Athe- 
nian of to-day than Chaucer is to us. In fact, 
we may say that, even to the later classic au- 
thors, this became a palpable fact. To Soc- 
rates, Homer presented a series of theologic 
ideas that were different from the accepted 
ones among thinking men of his day. 

There are really but few ranges of thought 
that remain unaffected, and these are com- 
paratively narrow. Imagery that depends 
upon true wit, and the descriptions of Nature 
or of the passions, remain as true to human 
perceptions now as then, The deeper under- 
lying traits of character that make the whole 
world kin remain for us, too. But all subor- 
dinate modes and passions are modified, even 
as the aspects and bounds of Nature have 
Homer would now hardly recog- 
Ida yet rears her 


changed. 
nize the scenes of his epic. 
snow-crowned head, the sea heaves by, Xan- 
thus and Scamander still-flow into the deep; 
but soil has accumulated over the smoking 





ruins of Troy, the wasting wave has changed 
the shape of the shore, and men of other 
than heroic mould now tread the ground on 
which Achilles and Hector fought. No one 
now thinks of pouring out a libation to Zeus, 
But holy hymns, and prayers, and litanies, 
he could never comprehend, fill the Christian 
fanes—not so far away. But still assemblies 
are moved as of old, like waving fields of wheat 
swept over by the wind. Still the speaker’s 
words may fall as persuasively, like flakes of 
driven snow, upon the throngs that listen, 
Yet Oriental grief makes the picture as true 
now as then of grief-stricken Priam sitting 
sobbing in the midst of weeping sons and 
daughters, his hoary head yet clotted with 
the dust he had clutched, when grovelling on 
the earth, in the first paroxysms of sorrow 
for his slain, his stalwart Hector. 

But other ranges of thought, as vast and 
more essential, cannot be reproduced. The 
whole machinery of gods and goddesses is 
really unproduceable. It is not alone or even 
largely that these deities are absurd, or that 
the incidents connecting them with human 
needs are inadequate or loosely jointed, they 
belong to wholly distinct series of beliefs that 
we cannot now parallel. A single instance 
of misconception in two leading translators 
will show how easily the whole mythology of 
the Homeric age may be transmuted by Chris- 
tian theology. Both Lord Derby and Mr. 
Bryant translate “ Md«apes” of the gods by 
“blessed.” It really means happy—in the 
infinite distance, too, of immortal happiness, 
Tennyson has struck the right chord of myth- 
ic faith in the “ Lotos-eaters,” which makes 
the blunder in both the translators less ex- 
cusable. 

It was no irreverence in Homer to make 
his heroes as brave as and insultingly daring 
toward his deities. Man was a human con- 
ception superhumanly elevated; Jupiter was 
a passionate, uproarious cloud-compeller ; 
Juno a very human, white-armed, deep-bo- 
somed deity, with womanish hatreds and fe- 
male spites. And Homer reverently believed, 
worshipped, and sung, accordingly. He was 
at least honestly true to his ideas about his 
gods, and, subjectively speaking, what Chris- 
tian can do more? For all that, Juno, Ju- 
piter, Mars, and the rest “of that ilk,” are 
wholly incongruous to our modes of belief. 
The absurdity can only be softened by sub- 
stituting the older and unfamiliar names, It 
is unfortunate that we enter the Pantheon of 
heathen myths by the later Latin gate, and 
we only know at first the Greek deities by 
their bastard Roman names. We should be 
rid of much of the grating ludicrous if we 
only restored Ares, Here, Aphrodite, and 
Zeus, to their rightful titles. Rough Posei- 
don, striding down the crags of Ida, with but 
four paces, would not create the smile that 
he does when we suppose him to be the tamer 
Virgilian Neptune. Yet the incongruitics 
must reappear. Wecannot as easily bestride 
the thirty centuries that part us from Homer 
as Poseidon charged down to bis sea-deep 
palaces. 

Note that we speak only of the transla- 
tion. When we turn to the right old Mzon- 
ides himself, all doubt is vanished. We for- 
get the great flood of time. From Ida’s peak 
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we see the windy plains of Troy, the barren, 
heaving sea, the distant, craggy isle of Tene- 
dos, the sandy beach, lined with the black- 
beaked galleys; then appear the tents, then 
the great wall. We see, too, the lofty tow- 
ers of sacred Ilion. The armored chiefs 
moving amid the serried spears, the clash of 
the hand-to-hand duels, all come back to us. 
We charge with Hector against the wall, or 
pray with Ajax reeling in the heady fight for 
one single gleam of light. The heathen aroma 
comes back just as the smell of geologic ages 
of salt-ooze came over us when we stood at 
the bottom of a deep marl-pit; and all trans- 
lations read, as looked and smelt a lump of 
the same marl in our impromptu laboratory— 
earthy and modern. 

There is yet another source of difficulty, 
at least for Homer. Other poets make no 
such imperious demands upon the translator 
in the matter of metre. They may be treated 
familiarly. Anacreon could be translated ad- 
mirably into Doric Scotch ; or Theocritus be 
put into Tennyson’s admirable pastoral blank 
verse. But Homer cannot be so unceremo- 
niously treated. 

In Blackwood, years ago, there appeared, 
from time to time, capital translations of bits 
done in the original versification ; and we be- 
lieve that the whole “Iliad” has recently 
been so translated. The English hexameter 
was Pope’s wand for conjuring up the dead 
past; but it failed, or rather Pope failed to 
conjure aright with it, and often put in his 
own mirror, which distorted the shapes of 
the dead. Dr. Maginn has tried passages in 
the ballad measure and in octosyllabic verse 
with wonderful closeness. Lord Derby and 
Mr. Bryant have tried the Miltonian blank 
verse, und, to our mind, notwithstanding 
many laudations, with indifferent success. 
They amplify too much, and often miscon- 
ceive the coloring of the scenes Homer 
draws. 

But a more poetico-critical (pardon the 
word) analysis of the “Iliad” than has yet 
been made by any translator, except perhaps 
Dr. Maginn, would solve a part of the diffi- 
culty, and make a poem of sixteen (and odd) 
thousand lines much more pleasant to modern 
readers. If the narrative and recitative parts, 
the legendary episodes, the battle-scenes, the 
council conferences, were distinguished, and 
each rendered into some appropriate English 
verse, it would remove much of the trouble, 
and relieve the monotony of so long a poem. 
True, English anapests, the Spenserian stan- 
za, or any short ballad-measure, could never 
represent the grand rhythm of the Homeric 
verse. But neither does blank verse, nor the 
transferred hexameter, nor the English imita- 
tion. But each in turn would better repre- 
sent portions of the themes that are brought 
into and vary the great motive of the poem— 
Achilles’s wrath. Each class of verse would 
suit and reproduce the subject best fitted for 
it, whether stately speech, the hurry and 
clang of the battle, or the quarrels in the 
agora, or the councils in the tents; or tell 
the tale interwoven with loftier themes, or 
recount the grief of the Trojan wives, moth- 
ers, and daughters, The poem would bear a 
composite look, but, if it represented Homer 
better—if it gave, through the prism of the 





English of to-day, the true color to the scenes 
of swaying, swelling, ebbing hopes, fears, 
passions, and griefs, that Homer has painted, 
it would be a truer translation than any that 
has yet been given to the Christian English- 
speaking peoples. 

We look upon all that we have yet seen 
as being, except in detached portions, so far 
failures. 





GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 


MONG the fearful depredations commit- 

ted by the Communists during the past 

year in Paris, the destruction by fire of the 

beautiful collection of tapestries, preserved 

through three centuries, was among those 
most to be regretted. 

These exquisite tapestries are like fine 
copies of the original work of a great master, 
and to the medium by whom they are trans- 
mitted to us all honor is due. The process is 
far from being wholly mechanical, for only by 
patient toil, and with artistic appreciation and 
love of the work, can the delicate beauty of 
Raphael’s creations, or the sublime coloring 
of Titian, be transferred to canvas, with only 
the aid of fleecy wool or silk. 

In the prosperous days of Napoleon, many 
workmen or artists were employed in the 
manufacture of Gobelin tapestry in Paris, but, 
since a large part of the building has been 
burned to ashes, only a few workmen remain, 
and these are engaged in filling orders given 
previous to the war with Prussia, 

In a long and narrow room some six or 
seven hand-looms are arranged, not unlike 
those used in our country by farmers’ wives 
and daughters, but larger, of course, and 
rather more delicately constructed. The 
heavy roller is at the bottom of the loom, and 
the threads which form the warp of the can- 
vas pass over the roller horizontally, and are 
confined in the frame above. These threads 
are very coarse and heavy, and from this fact, 
together with the fineness and extreme deli- 
cacy of the worsted used for the filling, one 
would suppose there could be no durability 
to the fabric. It is, however, intended rather 
for ornament than for use, and partly by the 
heavy cord the beautiful effect on the fabric is 
obtained. On the white surface formed by 
these horizontal threads, the outline of the 
figure, or group of figures, is dotted in ink, 
and these dots appear on both the front and 
back of the warp, or what is properly the 
right and wrong side of the picture. On the 
wrong side sits the artist on a low bench, near 
which stands a long, trough-like receptacle, 
containing thousands of tiny spools, long and 
narrow in shape, like needles. On these spools 
are wound the varied colors and shades in wool, 
to be used in the picture. This worsted is 
very fine and but slightly twisted; a delicate, 
plastic thread, selected by an artist's eye, and 
guided by a cunning hand, not rapidly, like 
the swiftly-flying needle, darting in and out of 
this great white warp, does the lovely picture 
glow with life, but slowly, stitch by stitch, 
and by a process like that with which a lady 
makes the pretty linen edge called tatting. 
The spool of worsted in the hand of the tapis- 
sier is like the little ivory shuttle bearing the 





tiny thread in and out of the loop which forms 
the linen edge; the manner, too, in which the 
worsted is fastened is much the same, being 
looped around each separate thread, and 
tightly drawn so as to make a firm stitch. In 
parts of the picture, where delicate shading is 
to be done, only one cord at a time is cov- 
ered, without a change in the shade of worst- 
ed; while on a plain surface, where only one 
shade is needed, the spool is passed over a 
space of from one to six inches. When this 
is done, the threads of the warp are separated 
by means of heavy knots tied in each thread, 
about a foot above the head of the workman. 
By passing the hand down from this row of 
knots, the threads are separated, and the spool 
glides through the space to be filled and back 
again without obstruction; the worsted is 
then pressed down by the handle of the spool, 
or with a small steel instrument used for the 
purpose. 

The design in oils, which is to be copied 
in worsted on the warp placed in the loom, 
stands behind the workman, while in front of 
him stands the white ground-work of the pict- 
ure. The artist seldom turns his practised 
eye to the model behind him, but forms leaf 
after leaf of the foliage, puts the soft down 
upon the peach, or, better still, blends those 
delicate hues into flesh-tints, which vie with 
the original colors in oil. 

By this process a lovely little cherub of 
Andrea del Sarto’s had been breathed into life 
the day we visited the manufactory ; the last 
shade had been added to his woolly head, and 
he lay there as if resting, his rosy limbs 
strongly in contrast with the white threads 
which fenced him in on every side. The ar- 
tist sat quietly by, surrounded by his little 
spools; while just under his hand, and near 
the glowing cherub, there stole out a beauti- 
ful foot, the forerunner of a perfect female 
figure, which would follow in this miraculous 
way and fill her place upon the white surface. 

Among the orders given for these beauti- 
ful tapestries, designs in fruit and flowers are 
numerous—not only in pictures to be hung 
upon the wall, but in friezes to be placed 
about the ceiling, as used in earlier times, 
Among the finished pieces retained by the 
government since the sixteenth century, not 
one was saved from the fire; the entire gal- 
lery containing the tapestries, as well as sev- 
eral other rooms in the building, were wholly 
consumed. Half-burned timber, broken plas- 
ter, bits of frames, and other débris from the 
ruins, told plainly the tale of wanton cruelty 
and revenge. 

In the same building where the tapestry 
is manufactured, a few workmen were em- 
ployed on an exquisite carpet-fabric, used 
only in palaces, which was made in nearly the 
same manner as the tapestry. As the carpet 
was in one piece, the loom was necessarily 
larger, but its construction was the same. 
The designs in oils were ubove the head of 
the artist, instead of behind him, but the use 
of the worsted in carrying out the design 
was precisely like that used in the tapestry, 
only that it was put in on the right side—a 
beautiful surface of soft wool at least half an 
inch in depth, where exquisite colors vied 
with each other in their harmonious blending. 

Among the many industrial and artistic 
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schools which have been nurtured in France 
since the sixteenth century, not one has ex- 
erted a wider influence than this. In it the 
works of the best artists have been faithfully 
studied and truly represented, and it may be 
pleasant and instructive to trace the progress 
ef this beautiful art from the Orientals, among 
whom it originated. 

The first fabric known te them as tapestry 
appears to have been a kind of embroidery, 
done in gold and silver, but the rudeness of 
manner and design was strongly in contrast 
to that of a later day. As early as the ninth 
eentury it was introduced into France by the 
Bishop of Auxerre, who made numerous hang- 
imgs and altar-cloths for his church. Toward 
the close of the same century we find the 
monks of St.-Florent of Saumur making tapes- 
tries for themselves. Later on, in the eleventh 
century, the abbot of the monastery made a 
complete drapery, where, upon the choir- 
piece, was represented the twenty-four old 
men from the Apocalypse, while, upon the 
tapestries of the nave, hunting-scenes were 
represented. 

In the twelfth century, under the reign of 
Philip Augustus, the most ancient tapestry- 
makers in France, called Sarazinois, formed 
in Paris an important corporation, by which, 
among other privileges due to royal patron- 
age, they were exempted from serving as 
watchmen or sentries. 

The work of the Sarazinois seems also to 
have been a kind of embroidery, as we learn 
from certain unpublished documents, among 
which, in an inventory of tapestries, mention 
is made of a room in which the eeiling and 
furniture, old and worn, were embroidered in 
this style—the fabric being a bluish velvet, 
lined with vermilion, on which was embroid- 
ered the fleur-de-lis. 

The Princess Mathilde is mentioned as 
having embroidered with the needle, assisted 
by the ladies of her court, an immense frieze 
two hundred and fourteen feet long and eigh- 
teen inches high, the designs of which repre- 
sented the deeds of her husband in the con- 
quest of England, in 1066. It is pleasant to 
know that court-ladies are sometimes thus en- 
gaged, for, in wandering through the rooms 
of palaces, which one visits in Europe, the 
thought of any thing like home-industry is 
seldom suggested. A boudoir may be very 
attractive, and its little work-table of Sévres 
or rare marble call forth admiration, but to 
people this little nook, with ladies at work 
on a canvas two hundred feet long, is quite 
another thing, and we are inclined to believe 
that the Princess Mathilde took one stitch 
while her companions took a dozen. 

Francis I. gave a powerful impulse to the art 
of tapestry, which did not stop with the work- 
shops which he ordered to be built at Fontaine- 
bleau ; by numerous orders, he encouraged 
the workmen of Paris, and even of Flanders, of 
whom he bought tapestries, regarded as the 
chef d’ceuvre of those artists—battles of Scipio 
after Giulio Romano, a collection which was 
completed by Henry II. some years after, by 
the triumphs of Scipio, executed in tapestry 
after the cartoons of the same painter. 

Henry II. preserved the establishment 
founded by Francis I., confiding it to the care 
of the superintendent of royal buildings. 





Under the reign of Catherine de Medici, who 
was essentially a friend of the arts, he gave 
his help to one of the most important series 
of compositions which had then been made in 
the art of tapestry—the history of Mausolus 
and Artemisia, in thirty-nine designs, which 
are still preserved in the Imperial Library, or 
rather the history of Catherine de Medici, un- 
der the name of Queen Artemisia. 

The agitated reign of Henry III. had finally 
a bad effect on tapestries, and some historians 
say they were fast going to decay, when they 
again revived under Henry IV. He perma- 
nently established what his predecessors had 
sketched out: he summoned workmen in gold 
and silk from Italy, to the best of whom he 
paid a crown a day, while the four appren- 
tices received but ten sous each, and the un- 
der-workmen from twenty-five to forty per 
day. That a man could live and support him- 
self and his family on such a sum seems sim- 
ply impossible. 

The manufactory having been in various 
places in the city of Paris, was removed, in 
1630, to the house of the family Gobelin, 
which had then enjoyed about two centuries 
of industrial celebrity. The family was origi- 
nally from Rheims, where they had carried on 
the trade of dyeing. Giles, Gobelin, one of 
its members, made large sums of money by 
this industry, in which he excelled; and his 
son Philip, with his grandchildren, increased 
this fortune, so that in the course of three or 
four centuries they gave up the manufacture, 
and bought titles and offices. The name by 
which the tapestry is now known originated 
with this family, who were remarkable for 
their artistic taste. 

One of the first creations of the genius of 
Louis XIV. was an artistic and industrial 
school, where were manufactured material 
for the covers of furniture, hangings, and dec- 
orations, in the palace. The products of this 
first school have been circulated throughout 
the entire country, and have contributed 
greatly to the wealth of the city. Volumes 
could be filled with the names of artists of 
every kind of whom it has been the cradle. 
Louis ordered that great care should be taken 
in the selection of these artists—good paint- 
ers, engravers on wood, and others. The pu- 
pils were sixty in number, chosen by the su- 
perintendent of the royal buildings. 

Among the many patrons of artists in 
tapestry were St.-Francis of Assisi, who, 
through his life of poverty and abstinence, 
never lost that love and appreciation of 
the beautiful, both in color and texture, 
which made him the envy of his com- 
panions in his native city, one of the most 
ancient of Umbria. In the wonderful old 
Church of St.-Francis, in Assisi, there are 
rare specimens of rich tapestries still to be 
seen. One of the most beautiful is “The 
Acts of the Apostles,” after Raphael, copied 
from a piece of royal tapestry by a member 
of the order of St.-Francis, 

A series of thirteen tapestries were exe- 
cuted by order of Francis I. to decorate the 
basilica of St. Peter’s on the canonization of 
St. Francis de Paola, in 1579. The cartoons 
for this series were drawn by Giulio Romano 
and other pupils of Raphael. Among the 
most interesting made, exclusively from de- 





signs by Raphael himself, are the eleven 
tapestries which Leo X. required to cover the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel; seven of these 
are still preserved at Hampton-Court Palace, 
having been purchased in Flanders by Charles 
I. Numerous others, quite as interesting, re- 
main in Rome, Florence, and other cities of 
Italy ; while the series containing “‘ The Heal- 
ing at the Beautiful Gate,” “The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,” and others, are hung in 
the circular hall in the gallery at Dresden. 





THE MUSE OF RECORD IN 
THE CAPITOL. 


FROM THE LIBRARY WINDOW 
OPPOSITE, 


SEEN AT SUNSET 


[Franzoni’s Clock, with the marble sculp- 
ture of the Muse of History, Clio, listenin 
and writing, upon a winged chariot—one whee 
of which, supported by the hemisphere of a 
globe, is the clock-face—stands over the en- 
trance into the Old Hall of Representatives. 
now assigned for the statues and portraits of 
our Pay men. Through the centre of this 
Old Hall is the passage from the Rotunda of 
the Capitol toward the New Hall.] 


I. 


RE, looking down, I see her Grecian 
grace, 
With the still halo of the last low ray 
Motionless, beautiful, in the Sacred Place, 
While the late-jarring footstep floats away. 


Lo, on the wingéd chariot where she stands ! 
(Its hurrying wheel notes the quick hour’s 
hushed flight, 
The half-globe beneath it)—in her patient 
hands 
The open book, the pen applied to write! 


Ill, 


In the Old Hall the men have changed to 
ghosts 
Whom erst she marked—who marked her 
not, perchance— 
And there below, for those long-vanished 
hosts, 
Show marble shape and pictured counte- 
nance, 


IV. 


Daily across yon floor, long since so loud 
With partial schemes and strifes of public 
breath, 
To the New Hall new-jostling statesmen 
crowd, 
Through that white Congress of undying 
death. 


v. 


Men of the Past! your word her pages show— 
She heard, she saw, she knew you there, 
indeed ! 
O ye New-Comers, eddying to and fro, 
Behold the Still Recorder and take heed ! 


vi. 
There she remains, with listening face and pen, 
Ready to give the patriot’s deathless dower; 
Look ! — living, speaking, acting, passing 
men ! — 
The Eternal Present on her flying Hour! 


Joun James Piatt, 
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FIFTH AVENUE ON AN AUGUST NIGHT. 











MIDNIGHT REVERIES OF A LONESOME STOCKBROKER. 
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NEW YORK AT THE SEA SIDE. 


MRS, DARLING ENDURES THE PANGS OF SEPARATION FROM HER HUSBAND DURING THE DOG-DAYS, 
CHILDREN, MY DEAR!" 
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LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER LI. 
EDITH PRICE ACCEPTS A SITUATION. 


Tuart night, before going to bed, Lady 
Charity wrote the following note to Edith 
Price: 

“No. —, Eaton Prace, June 6, 1870. 

“Lady Charity presents her compliments 
to Miss Price, and, having been informed by a 
friend that Miss Price is anxious to undertake 
the duties of a governess, will be happy to 
see Miss Price, if she can make it convenient 
to call, at this address, to-morrow morning be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock.” 


She sent it by a messenger, so that she 
might be sure that Edith had received it. 

The note was put into Edith’s hands just 
as she was going to bed by Betsy, who had 
taken it in. 

“A letter for you, Miss Edith, left by a 
footman with a powdered ‘ead.” 
Edith took it and read it. 
Fortescue’s doing,” she said. 

kind of him!” 

Then she went to bed, and dreamed she 
was teaching at least twenty little boys and 
girls to read, and write, and talk French; 
but, when they all began to practise their 
scales at once, the discord was so dreadful 
that she sprung bolt upright in bed, and said, 
“Dear me! thank Heaven it was only a 
dream.” 

Early next morning Edith told her mother 
of Lady Charity’s note. 

“Tt is very kind of Mr. Fortescue,” said 
Mrs. Price. ‘No doubt Lady Charity is one 
of his great friends,” 

“‘T suppose she is,” said Edith. 

“You must mind, Edith, that the family 
to which you may be going is one of respect- 
ability and position,” said Mrs. Price. 

“You may rely upon that, mother,” said 
Edith. 

It did not take her long to walk from 
Lupus Street to Eaton Place, and Edith got 
there at half-past eleven. She was admitted 
at once, and found Lady Charity in the library 
on the ground-floor. 

Now it must be confessed that, though 
Lady Charity had been prepared to see a 
pretty girl, she was not prepared for such 
loveliness as Edith Price presented. She saw 
at once that she must be a dangerous rival to 
any woman, and quite agreed with Amicia in 
thinking that the sooner she and Harry For- 
tescue were parted the better. 

“T have heard, Miss Price,” she began, 
“that you are anxious to undertake a situa- 
tion as governess in a gentleman's family.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Edith, who did not like 
to mention Harry Fortescue’s name in the 
matter, or to ask how Lady Charity had 
heard it. 

“T have it in my power,” said Lady Char- 
ity, “‘to offer you a very advantageous posi- 
tion in a family who reside in Norfolk; but it 
is. absolutely necessary that you should ac- 


“This is Mr. 
“How very 





cept my offer at once, as the situation cannot 
be kept open.” 

“T am ready to go as soon as you please,” 
said Edith. 

“Very well, then,” said Lady Charity, 
with a kindly smile, “that will simplify mat- 
ters very much. And now let me hear some- 
thing of your qualifications for the post.” 

So Edith gave an account of herself, how 
she had spent the last four years in France, 
and so spoke that language fluently. And 
Lady Charity asked her a few questions in 
that language, which she answered in far bet- 
ter French than Lady Charity could command. 

“‘ Music is also essential,” said Lady Char- 
ity. ‘“‘Would you mind playing me something 
on that instrument?” pointing to a piano in 
the corner of the room. 

So Edith sat down, and, after she had 
played parts of several pieces to Lady Char- 
ity’s satisfaction—for she was a far better 
judge of music than of French, as is the case 
with many elderly ladies—she said: 

“Well, my dear Miss Price, I really think 
I shall be able, conscientiously, to recommend 
you for the situation of which I spoke, and—” 
But before she could finish her sentence the 
door opened, and “ Lady Sweetapple” was an- 
nounced, 

The fact was, that Amicia could neither 
bear the suspense of waiting to know whether 
her sch would d, nor the curiosity 
which she felt to behold the woman whom she 
fancied to be her rival. A sudden thought 
had seized her, and she fancied that, if she 
came in, as if by accident, during the inter- 
view of Edith Price with Lady Charity, she 
should have an opportunity of judging whether 
her suspicions were well founded, and E. P. 
really so formidable as to render it necessary 
that she should be sent out of town. At any 
rate, there she was, and Lady Charity kad to 
make the best of her. 

“My dear Lady Sweetapple,” said Lady 
Charity, “I am so glad you have come. This 
is the Miss Price of whom I spoke to you yes- 
terday; and, just as you came in, I was about 
to conclude an engagement for her to enter 
into the Blickling family as governess. I am 
quite satisfied with my interview; but, as my 
French is not nearly so good as yours, would 
you mind speaking a little to Miss Price in 
French ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Amicia, who had 
been struck at once with Edith’s beauty, and 
who was overjoyed at the prospect of sending 
her out of town as soon as possible. 

Then Amicia and Edith began to speak 
French, which the former Miss “Smeess” 
spoke like a native. After this had lasted a 
little time, Amicia said: 

“This is very pure French—a good chcice 
of words, and an excellent accent. I am quite 
satisfied with Miss Price’s French.” 

“Then we may conclude it as settled,” 
said Lady Charity —“ By-the-way, Miss Price, 
there is one thing more toask. Would you 
have any objection to tell us a little of your 
family and your past life?” 

So poor Edith had to begin from the begin- 
ning; how her father had a college-living and 
taken pupils, and been drowned; how his 
death left his family in destitute circum- 
stances; how the kindness of friends had 








supported them in France; and how, when 
her education had been completed, she had 
come to London, not long ago, to try to get a 
situation as a governess. 

“A very sad story, indeed,” said Lady 
Charity; “it quite makes my heart bleed to 
hear it. I would not have asked for it had 
it not been absolutely necessary.” 

“T know it is necessary,” said Edith. 
“ But now will you tell me something about 
the family into which you propose so kindly 
that I should accept a situation ?” 

“ The Blicklings are a family of the first 
distinction,” said Lady Charity, “and Mrs, 
Blickling is a cousin of my own. I am sure 
you will like the situation. The salary will 
be a hundred pounds a year.” 

Poor Edith’s eyes glistened when she 
heard the sum named. Was she really going 
to earn all that money for herself by her own 
exertion ! 

“You said,” Lady Charity went on, “ that 
your father took pupils. Can you tell me the 
names of any of those pupils?” 

Edith Price hesitated a little at this ques- 
tion; she knew that there was no harm in 
mentioning the names of Harry Fortescue 
and Edward Vernon, and yet she did not like 
to name them. 

“You must be able to remember some of 
them,” said Lady Charity. 

It seemed so stupid not to be able to an- 
swer so simple a question, that Edith was 
forced to say : 

“Two of my father’s pupils were Mr. 
Harry Fortescue and Mr. Edward Vernon, 
whom, perhaps, you may know.” 

“Not intimately,” said Lady Charity; 
“but I have often heard of them, and seen 
them in society.” 

“ They have been very kind to my mother, 
and to all of us,” said Edith. 

“] think,” said Lady Charity, “as you 
seem peculiarly fitted for the situation which 
Mrs. Blickling offers, that I may close with 
you at once. The only condition is, that you 
should go down to Norfolk as soon as pos- 
sible. How soon could you go?” 

“T can go at once,” said Edith.  To- 
morrow, if you please.” 

“Let it be to-morrow, then,” said Lady 
Charity. “I will write to Mrs. Blickling to- 
night, and tell her to send to meet you at the 
station.” 

So, after fuller explanations, with which 
we need not trouble the reader, it was ar- 
ranged that Edith Price should be Mrs. Blick- 
ling’s governess, and, with many thanks to 
Lady Charity for her kindness, she took her 
departure in better spirits than she had been 
for a very long time. 

As soon as she was gone, Lady Charity 
said to Amicia: 

“There, my dear, that is settled; and 
now tell me what you think of her. I call 
her lovely.” 

“T think she is very pretty,” said Amicia. 
“ Far too good-looking for a governess ; but, 
to my taste, rather too dark. But I am glad 
she is going to Norfolk, for some people like 
dark young persons.” 

“Now, look at me, Amicia,” said Lady 
Charity; and accordingly Amicia looked at 
her kindly face. 
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“ You see now, I hope,” said Lady Charity, 
“what all your jealousy comes to, and what 
a mare’s-nest you have built for yourself. 
This poor girl is the daughter of Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s former tutor, and that’s why he and Mr. 
Vernon take such an interest in her. Are 
you not ashamed of yourself?” 

“Not at all,” said Amicia. “It is one 
thing to take an interest, and another to be 
constantly calling on a young person, and 
such an attractive young person as this. 
Then there is the missing check, and the ad- 
vertisement, and the going to church, not to 
mention Harry Fortescue’s manner whenever 
even the name of Price is mentioned. No; 
I am not at all ashamed of myself, and I 
shall be ever grateful to you, darling Lady 
Charity, for dispatching Miss Edith Price so 
quickly and so cleverly to Norfolk. I hope 
she will stay there a very long while.” 

“Tam sure I hope so,” said Lady Charity ; 
“for I feel as though I were sending to Mrs, 
Blickling for a governess one of the most 
charming young persons possible.” 

“T need no further proof as to her dan- 
gerous qualities,” said Amicia, “‘ than the fact 
that you fall in love with the young person as 
soon as yousee her. But, dear Lady Charity, 
do see that this young person goes down to 
Norfolk to-morrow.” 

“T will do my best,” said Lady Charity; 
and with this ecmfort Lady Sweetapple took 
her departure. 

“Mamma dear,” said Edith, almost burst- 
ing into her mother’s room, and throwing her- 
self on the invalid’s bed, “I have seen such 
acharming old lady, and she has promised 
me a Situation as governess at a hundred 
pounds a year. Is not that nice?” 

“T shall be very sorry to part with you, 
Edith,” said Mrs. Price, after Edith had told 
her story. “ What I shall do without you, 
God only knows ; but He knows best, and it 
is clearly your duty to accept this offer.” 

“T can’t bear to think of going,” said 
Edith, “and Mary is much on my mind; bet 
Ihave settled that you must have a maid of 
your own to attend on you and go out with 
Mary, and the first thing that I shall do with 
my money will be to pay that maid.” 

“Just like you, Edith—always so con- 
siderate. Affliction has made you thoughtful 
before your years.” e 

“© mother!” said Edith, “Iam so glad 
to be going, and so sorry to go and leave 
you, and Mary, and Mrs. Nicholson, and,” she 
added, with a little pause, “Mr. Fortescue. 
He will never believe it, for he said only yes- 
terday he was quite sure I should never get a 
situation to suit me.” 

“The great reason why you should take 
it,” said Mrs. Price, “is that it will lessen 
our obligations to those two noble-minded 
young men.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, “ I think Mr. Fortescue 
is very noble-minded, and so kind and con- 
siderate.” 

“In those respects you are his equal,” 
said Mrs. Price, fondly kissing her daughter. 
Then she added, sadly: “ You will think of 
us often, Edith, when you are down in Nor- 
folk; and of the old rectory-house at Bour- 
ton, and the church, and your father’s grave, 
and of the cypress we planted over it before 





we left. If I could only rest at last under 
that tree!” 

“Mother, darling mother!” said Edith, 
“don’t break my heart. Of course I shall 
think of you and of him, and of all you have 
said, and still more of the good, darling 
mother you have ever been to me. Don’t 
break my heart, mother!” and then she 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and burst into tears. 

“T did not mean to hurt your feelings, 
Edith,” said Mrs. Price. “I never thought 
you would forget. Forgive me for what I 
said. Invalids, you know, are always peev- 
ish.” 

“You are always patient, mother dear,” 
said Edith, kissing her again and again, and 
then rushing up to her own room to stifle her 
tears. 

“T never considered how painful it is to 
lose those we love,” said Edith. “Now I 
must break it to Mary.” 

“Mary dear, where are you?” she said; 
and, when Mary came, Edith told her story, 
and Mary would not believe that she must 
lose Edith so soon; and there was more cry- 
ing and more kissing, and then the two sis- 
ters sat, hand in hand, the very pictures of 
grief. How long they had remained in that 
position they knew not, till a knock came at 
the door, and Betsy’s voice said: 

“Miss Edith, Mr. Fortescue is in the back 
drawing-room, and wishes to see you.” 

Poor Harry Fortescue! He at least had 
not had a good night. He tossed and turned, 
and his feet sought every corner of his bed, 
feeling for that cool spot which it is not des- 
tined to find in sweltering June in London. 
At last he exclaimed, “I can’t stand this any 
longer,” and jumped out of bed, threw up the 
window, and looked out. The air was full of 
that fragrance of new-mown hay which in 
June makes even the London night-air some- 
times so balmy. 

“Oh,” he thought, “if I were with her 
away into the sweet country among the new- 
mown hay, that would be joy!” Then he 
thought of Ascot, and despised it. What 
were races to him? All at once he looked 
on them as a degrading amusement, and if it 
had not been for Edward’s sake he would 
throw up the engagement. 

“Poor Edward,” he thought, “how happy 
he is! Shall I ever be so happy? After all, 
I make no progress. Edith must never be 
suffered to go out as a governess, and I must 
find out how her mind stands as to me. I 
wonder if she ever thinks of me, not as bene- 
factor—what a cold thing it is to be a bene- 
factor! one might as well be a grandfather as 
a benefactor toany one. Benefactor! the very 
word is ridiculous. No, not as a benefactor, 
but as a shorter and prettier word—the com- 
parative of love. What is the comparative 
of love? Why, lover, to be sure. Yes, that 
will do as the comparative of love.” 

So he went on looking out at Mrs. Boffin’s 
best front bedroom window, the wonder of 
policemen and market-gardeners, quite lost 
in his thoughts on Edith, and careless of 
what all the police and market-gardeners in 
the world thought. You see that scarlet 
fever of the heart had completely mastered 
his moral constitution, and that Harry For- 





tescue was now hopelessly in love with Edith 
Price. It was quick work, we must all ad- 
mit, but love and hate are the two plants 
which grow fastest in the human heart. 
Sown yesterday, shooting up to their full 
height to-day, to-morrow cut down and with- 
ered. Yes, the heart of man is the only true 
forcing-house. They say that of all growing 
things the quickest is a bamboo; it will grow 
ten inches in a night. Yes, love is like the 
bamboo ; like it in more things than one—it 
is tender and green when it is young, but it 
hardens and stiffens quickly into a stick. 
How many are there not in life who have 
found their early love turned in age into a 
stick for their own backs ! 

When Harry and Edward met at break- 
fast, Edward could not help saying : 

“T have seen you looking fresher, Harry.” 

“ How can a fellow look fresh,” said Har- 
ry, “when the nights are so warm ?” ‘ 

“T feel fresh enough,” remonstrated Ed- 
ward. 

“ Ah, but then you’re younger, Ned; and, 
besides, you’re happy.” 

There was an audacity about Harry’s 
“younger” which made Edward Vernon 
smile, for he was by just three months the 
younger of the two. 

“‘ Younger, indeed!” said Edward. “ All 
I know is, that when you die of old age I 
shall think it time to look out. Happy I am 
indeed. But why can’t you be happy? I'm 
sure Florry will be very glad to see you at 
Ascot.” 

“Florry Carlton is nothing to me,” said 
Harry. “I don’t care if I never see her 
again,” 

This declaration so shocked Edward Ver. 
non that he ceased talking, and the two 
friends finished their breakfast in silence. 

“I’m going out, Ned,” said Harry, “and 
I sha’n’t be back till dinner-time. We will 
dine at the club as usual.” 


—_—+— 


CHAPTER LII. 
HARRY FORTESCUE SITS IN THE PARK. 


Wuen Harry Fortescue left Mrs. Boffin’s, 
he thought he would just take a turn in Lu- 
pus Street, for you must know that No. — 
was fast becoming holy in his eyes. It con- 
tained his divinity, and he worshipped at that 
shrine. It mattered nothing that Lupus Street 
was a low, unfashionable street, he worshipped 
all the same. 

“Tt’s not so broad as some other streets,” 
he said, “and there are shops in it; but then 
it’s easier to see across it and look up at the 
windows; and a street with shops is always 
more lively than a street without them.” 

He had just come to this conclusion, when 
he reached the green-grocer’s shop at the 
corner, and there stood Mr. Leek at his door, 
making his observations on men and things. 
Now it so happened that Mr. Leek on that 
morning had some beautiful strawberries 
in his window. As soon as Harry Fortes- 
cue saw them, he was struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“Those are very fine strawberries,” he 
said to Mr. Leek. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Leek, “werry fine | 


strawberries, Will you have a punnet ?” 

“T should like to have four punnets,” 
said Harry, “if you will send them over the 
way, to No. —.” 

“Four punnets at half a crown will be 
ten shillings in all,” said Mr. Leek, rubbing 
his hands. “They shall go in directly, sir. 
A werry nice young lady is Miss Price, sir. 
Shall I say who sent them?” 

“You may say they are sent to Mrs. Price 
from a friend,” said Harry, with a sternness 
which not a little alarmed Mr. Leek. 

Harry Fortescue, to tell the truth, was 
rather scared by the green-grocer’s familiar- 
ity, and thought it better to retire from Lu- 
pus Street for a season, that be might return 
with fresh force in the afternoon. He even 
reckoned the hour when he supposed Mr. 
Leek would be having his tea, and resolved 
to call then, that he might not be watched. 
Now see how provoking it was of Mr. Leek to 
scare him away; for, just after he had fled 
the street, out came Edith Price on her way, 
as we have seen, to Lady Charity. If Harry 
Fortescue could only have seen her before 
that interview, much might have happened ; 
and bence observe how little causes—some- 
times so little as a familiar green-grocer—may 
prevent important results. 

As it was, he did not meet Edith Price 
that morning, but went off into the park and 
sat down on a chair. Now, sitting on a chair 
in the park is a very different thing at differ- 
ent times of the day. Between ten and eleven 
you may sit on a chair and see no one sitting, 
except poor people resting on those free seats 
which the charity of the First Commissioner 
of Works has provided for the penniless 
public. You will sit alone in your grandeur, 
and watch the gambols of children and tiny 
things in purple and fine linen which can only 
just stand on their little legs. That may be 
called the nurse-maid period of the day. Then, 
between eleven and twelve, is the young la- 
dies’ age, of young girls in hats not yet out, 
who come there with their governesses and 
boy-brothers, and walk up and down, very 
rarely sitting. Then, between twelve and one, 
the grown people begin to arrive, and the 
crowd swells and swells, till about half-past 
one, when it begins to ebb, and the sitters begin 
to feel that there is such a thing as luncheon. 
In this latter period, your solitary sitter is no 
longer solitary. If his chair is well placed 
under the shade of a tree, its value rises 
rapidly after half-past twelve. About one, it 
attracts the longing eyes of fat old ladies and 
slim young girls. Pursy fathers stop and 
glare at you, and strong-minded aunts stare 
at you as though they would convert you into 
stone, grind you to bits, and hand you over 
to McAdam to mend the roads; and all for 
what ?—that they may sit on that chair for 
half an hour. 

Through all these periods as possessor of 
a chair did Harry Fortescue pass on that mem- 
orable Wednesday in June. 
were wasted the gambols of the children, the 
first footsteps of the babies, the charms of 
the young things in hats, the terrors of their 
governesses, the change in the company, the 
gradually-gathering flood of sitters and walk- 
ers, the ease of those who had secured chairs, 


Alas! on him | 
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and the envy of those who had none ; fathers 
and aunts, young men and maidens, members 
of Parliament, peers, horsemen and horse- 
women, not to mention horse-breakers, were 
all lost on him. He stared at every thing, 
and yet he saw nothing, for in each of the 
pupils of his eyes was fixed the reflection of 
Edith Price’s face; and that is really why 
lovers are blind, not so much because they 
cannot see, as because they can see nothing 
but the beloved object which, like a cuckoo, 
has thrown out all other objects from the rest 
of the vision, and insists upon being seen, and 
seen alone. 

However, there is one thing against which 
even love is not proof, and that is hunger. 
Love is such an exertion, it so altogether, as 
the saying is, takes it out of a man or woman 
—real love, mind you, none of your sham af- 
fection—that the body would be ground down 
by the soul were it not refreshed with food. 
If a man who is in love tells you he doesn’t 
eat, don’t believe him. He must eat if he is 
in love, or else he could not bear the strain 
which the heart or the head—for, as is well 
known, it is a disputed point as to which is 
the seat of the affections—throws upon the 
body, 

As for Harry Fortescue, about half-past 
three he felt very hungry. So, like an animal 
seeking its prey, he rose and left his chair. 
His spirit was willing still to sit idle and 
think of Edith, but his flesh was weak, and 
he felt he must eat something. The club was 
too far off; besides, there was his visit to 
Edith. Where should he go? To the grill- 
room at the South Kensington Museum ? 
That, again, was too far. Then there was 
Gunter’s temple of the arts—venter magister 
artium being the only art cultivated, and very 
well cultivated, there. To Gunter’s he ac- 
cordingly went. 

When he left Gunter’s, Harry Fortescue 
would have gone straight to Lupus Street and 
proposed, but the fear of the green-grocer 
kept him off. 

“That wretch at the corner won’t be at 
his tea yet,” said Harry; so he strolled about, 
till it was nearly five o’clock, and then walked 
off to Lupus Street as fast as he could. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE OLD MANSE AT CON- 
CORD. 





FEW years ago business or pleasure 
he took me into the neighborhood of 
Hawthorne’s Old Manse at Concord, and I 
waited over a train on purpose to go there. 
It was not at that time occupied by him, but 
by some members of the Ripley family, whose 
property it was, and to whom he had given it 
up on their return to Concord, 

There was no difficulty in finding it, for it 
was so unlike all the other houses, and had 
such an air of antiquity, that it was impossible 
to mistake it. The front-docr steod wide open 
with a most cordial look of welcome, and I 
went down the long, tree-lined avenue, and 
gave a rap with the antique iron knocker. 
While waiting, it was not easy to refrain 
from looking in. The spacious hall extends 


| through the house; in front is the avenue; 
at the back an orchard; and, at the foot of 
the orchard, a river—the Musketaquid, “ riy- 
er of meadows,” as the Indians called it, 
One standing on the front-door-step can look 
through the house and see through the op. 
posite door—as if it were a picture set in a 
frame—a grassy walk shaded by old apple- 
trees leading down to the water. 

The hall had stained panelling, dark and 
rich, and dark paper; and the walls were 
hung with many pictures. The room at the 
left, into which I was shown, is the one which 
Hawthorne described as he had fitted it up 
when he took his bride there, and made for 
himself a home—the first time in his life that 
he ever had a home, he said. It had once 
been the sleeping-room of old Dr. Ripley, and 
his portrait still hung there. It was rather 
low, with dark panelling like the hall, and a 
beam crossed it overhead, as one sees in so 
many of the early New-England houses. A 
fire was burning brightly in the old-fashioned 
fireplace—it was November—giving it a cheer. 
ful, cosy aspect. 

This was the room which, with the aid of 
“ a gladsome carpet, pictures and engravings,” 
and fresh flowers each day, Hawthorne had 
declared had become “one of the prettiest 
and pleasantest rooms in the whole world,” 
To it, in those haleyon days, came Hillard, 
and Emerson, and Margaret Fuller, and, from 
his hermitage on the shores of Walden Pond, 
only a few miles below, Thoreau and many 
others. There they discoursed of poetry and 
philosophy, of things terrestrial and celestial. 
To this room the host and: hostess added 
every decorative charm thut flowers can give 
—all the wild things of field, and forest, and 
stream—trailing clematis, and pond-lilies, and 
autumn leaves, every thing lovely in its time, 
There they watched moonlight “the most 
beautiful that ever hallowed this world;” 
and there, once upon a time, says Hawthorne, 
in his pleasant little items of their happy, do- 
mestic life, “we sat up late and told ghost- 
stories.” 

I had scarcely a moment to wait before 
the door opened and admitted the mistress 
of the house, who hastened to make me wel- 
come, stranger though I was. The gracious 
kindliness of her manner one could never for- 
get. She said, « Few persons have ever taken 
pains to come to see the house,” and seemed 
to rejoice that here was one who cared 
enough about its associations to do so. 

She took me into the orchard, and pointed 
out the stump of the famous willow planted 
by Dr. Ripley more than fifty years before 
Hawthorne came there to live, and which had 
been the admiration of the latter as he 
watched it from his study-windows, which it 
shaded. Not a single phase of its beauty 
was lost to him, from the tender green with 
which it mantled itself in the spring to its 





“golden crown over the roof in the winter.” 
He took keen delight in its soft and pensive 
way of swaying in the wind, ana in the drip, 
drip of the summer rain on its leaves. 

We went down to the bank of the river, 
and, indicating a little ridge crowned with 
trees on the opposite side, she said: “ There 
the American soldiers stood.” Indeed, 80 
near was the battle-ground that Mr. Emerson, 
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predecessor of Dr. Ripley, watched the fight 
from his study-window. We stepped over a 
low wall, walked a few rods, and were in front 
of the monument. Near the wall were two 
rough stones, one of them broken, where two 
British soldiers were buried. 

When I took leave of the hospitable mis- 
tress of the house, it was without the slight- 
est expectation of ever being there again ; 
but, last spring, I found myself once more 
journeying through Concord, and the same 
impulse seized me to tarry and go down to 
the Old Manse. 

It was a lovely day in April, a peculiarly 
sweet and soothing day, quiet as a Sabbath, 
and there seemed nothing in the world to be 
done but to idle away the hours about the 
place which Hawthorne called his paradise, 
and to look at the landscape which he made 
a part of his very life. It did not seem at 
all like the common afternoons of every-day 
life, but as one set apart and full of a name- 
less charm. I thought of him all the way, 
and how his eye would have delighted in the 
tender loveliness of that perfect April sky 
—a sky of sapphire blue, with pure * ite 
clouds in great, fleecy banks, like snow ; and 
against that crystalline clearness of blue, a 
half-moon, soft, faint, and silvery fair, wait- 
ing for the coming of the night. 

I wondered if, in this age of renovation, the 
house could have remained as it was through 
all these years ; and, while wondering, caught 
aglimpse of the two square, low, red chim- 
neys, and soon the whole was in sight. The 
same, only looking more solemn and unshel- 
tered, and far older, and more a relic of the 
past. It had become of the very color of 
dust—no common, unpainted, weather-worn 
hue, but a dead, ashen gray. It gave mea 
feeling as if a shadow had suddenly fallen 
upon the afternoon. 

The aspect of the place is unlike any 
thing of to-day. It is out of harmony with 
progress. It has nothing in common with 
the activities of modern life. It belongs to 
another world than ours. One cannot con- 
ceive of it as the scene of gossipings and 
visitings and gayeties of any kind; of neigh- 
bors dropping in, of children running about, 
of young people flitting hither and thither. 
It is a house apart, set solitary; a lonesome 
house after dark, and on rainy days. 

Nothing could be more suggestive of Haw- 
thorne and the introspective habits of his 
mind. The air is haunted with the beings 
who peopled the chambers of his brain. I 
should not have been startled to have seen 
the door open, and the long procession. of 
them, sad-browed and heavy-laden with cares 
and sins, come marching out, and, in strange- 
ly-assorted pairs, move like a funeral-train up 
the avenue, and along the village streets to 
the crowded old burying-ground on the hill- 
side—Hester and the guilty minister leading 
little Pearl between them; then the gloomy 
tenants of the House of Seven Gables, fol- 
lowed close by grim and strangely - attired 
figures, in tarnished and mildewed garments, 
with smileless faces, and heads bowed by 
some terrible weight of sorrow and remorse. 

The house is set low down in the midst 
of a large enclosure. It has a settled, sunk- 
en, unsheltered look. On the side toward 





the village is the patch of ground where 
Hawthorne had the vegetable-garden which 
he took so much pride in—now treeless, 
shrubless, flowerless. In his time there ap- 
peats to have been a fence on each side of 
the avenue, but now the land belonging to 
the house has nothing to separate one por- 
tion from another. 

Of the trees which bordered the avenue 
when he lived there, perhaps a dozen remain, 
and some of these are full of dead limbs, and 
are blasted and broken by storms, so that all 
their symmetry is gone. They are only the 
gaunt skeletons of what they were, covered 
with gray lichens, and fast hastening to de- 
cay. In the gaps where some have fallen, 
young ones have been set to keep the stately 
line complete. 

Next the highway is a common stone 
wall; a rustic gate, set wide open, invited 
entrance, and kindly indicated that any one 
might pass in. I did so, and once more went 
down the broad, turfy way. The long grass, 
now blasted and dry from the severity of the 
winter, grows almost up to the door, and tries 
to cover the row of sunken steps that pave 
the path, looking like so many square grave- 
stones laid flat and pressed into the earth. 
A few vines grow against the walls, and at one 
corner is a screen of lilacs; but, saving these, 
the front is all open to the eye of day and 
the glare of light. 

A quaint iron knocker, with a head which 
may symbolize silence (it looks as if it did), 
is on the door. Over the door is a row of 
panes of curious glass, which, by some law 
of convexity, presents a bulged-out centre, so 
that there seems to be an eye looking out 
from each one. Still above, in the second 
story, is a window in the gallery; and higher 
yet, in the roof, an arched pent-house—sharp- 
ly arched—with a double window of many 
panes, having a strange and rather dismal 
effect. All the panes in the windows are 
small, and set in black sash, which may be 
of lead. The roof is what is sometimes called 
“hip-style,” overwhelmingly heavy, and very 
roomy; shutting down so low over the front, 
that the chamber-windows are close under the 
eaves. The front-door is narrow, and the 
windows are all small. At the back is a lat- 
ticed door, and up at one side on the outer 
wall is a little windowed room, built out, 
making one think of a pepper-box or a bird- 
cage, it is so small and so queer. 

_ The place, on that afternoon, was left to 
silence. The inmates were absent, and there 
was no living creature about, not even a stray 
hen, not a spring butterfly, nor bee, nor bird, 
not so much as a droning fly; only across 
the orchard sped a gray cat—persistent guar- 
dian of the seclusion. 

The cherished pear- and peach-trees are 
no more; but the gnarled apple-trees, of most 
venerable aspect, still survive, and so do the 
aged lilacs under Hawthorne’s study-window. 
There is still the grassy, unobstructed walk 
down to the river, which almost reaches the 
orchard- wall. In its half-stagnant waters, 
doubtless, still bloom, in their season, the 
white pond-lilies, for which he named his 
boat, believing that he should often freight 
it with these perfect flowers; and on its 
margin still grow the pickerel-weed and the 





fire-bright cardinal-flower, which it was his 
delight to gather and bear to the house. 
One after another the trees have dropped 
away; but, except for this, and that the 
house has been growing grayer and more 
gray, itcannot be greatly changed since thirty 
years ago. He came there another Adam, 
with another Eve, as he delighted to say. 

From the old manse it was not unnatural 
to pass to the burying-ground’on the side of 
the hill, where you step from the sidewalk 
right in among the thick-sown graves. The 
slate head-stones are as close as the hills 
of a field of corn, and rise, tier above tier, 
straight up to the top of the hill, so that the 
dead can almost be said to look down over 
one another’s heads into the town. Right 
there, before the eyes of the inhabitants, this 
vast assemblage awaits in silence the resur- 
rection morning, while busy life goes on be- 
low them—with cross-bones and skulls on 
their head-stones, with hour-glasses turned 
on one side to signify that their use is ended, 
with death’s-heads, and cherubs with wings 
growing out just under their ears, with many 
a quaint inscription and grotesque device. 

Some of them have lain there more than 
two hundred years, unconscious alike while 
their townsmen fought the British out on the 
plain, while the village was growing up around 
them, and while a second revolution came and 
passed. 

A. B, Harris. 





DEFEAT. 


I. 
E took her hand, and looked at her; 
No sound did that deep stillness stir ; 
Even the weary, wandering rain 
Had ceased to beat upon the pane; 
Only about the perfect mouth 
A sigh, more faint than the faint south, 
Hovered a moment’s space, and then 
Died into nothingness again. 


It. 
The words he spoke were brief and slow; 
What could he say she did not know? 
What pulse of that impetuous soul 
But owned her calm, serene control ? 
No need for him to test her heart 
With cunning fence of verbal art ; 
Only to ask and wait her will, 
And, winning—losing—love her still. 


II. 
Perhaps she wavered ; ay, perhaps 
The shadow of the cloud that wraps 
The future from our questioning gaze 
Let in some glimpse of after-days, 
Some hint of all she might possess 
In that true spirit’s tenderness, 
If but her weaker life might move 
Unto the music of his love. 


Iv. 
Perhaps! Who knows? fe only knew 
The large gray eyes were dim with dew, 
Saw only on the mouth’s sweet bloom 
The shadow of reluctant doom, 
Felt only one sad gentle word, 
And then through that deep stillness heard 
Once more the weary, wandering rain 
Beat dull against the window-pane. 


Barton Grey. 
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TABLE-TALK, 


he excellent result of the French defeat 
has been to stir up that people toa 
consciousness of the advantages, political and 
material, as well as moral, of general educa- 
tion. The new scheme, which is mainly the 
work of Bishop Dupanloup, is a great im- 
provement on the old, narrow system, and 
comprehends every French child, as well as 
every difference of condition and opinion, 
within its provisions. Primary education is 
to be instituted in every commune of France ; 
and this is defined as including reading, writ- 
ing, language, arithmetic, weights and meas- 
ures, elementary history, and geography, and 
in female schools plain needle-work, as well 
as religious and moral instruction. These 
topics are obligatory; optional studies in 
primary schools may comprehend arithmetic 
practically applied, natural history, and phys- 
ical science, geometry and surveying, instruc- 
tion in trading, and certain principal manu- 
factures, singing, and gymnastics. Two 
classes of primary schools are recognized : 
“ free-schools,” which are what we call “ pri- 
vate schools,” established by individuals who 
receive pay from their patrons, and parish or 
national schools, supported by the commune 
or central government, which are free to all 
children whose families are unable to pay 
tuition, the ability to pay being decided by 
the municipal councils, and each parish being 
obliged to support at least one such school. 
The teachers may be either lay or clerical, 
and the teachers of mixed schools must be 
women. The heads of families in each parish 
are empowered to decide whether the teach- 
ers shall be priests or laymen, a majority con- 
trolling the decision. As to sect, the teach- 
er must, in every school, be of the denomina- 
tion which includes a majority of the scholars. 
The school-committees are to be composed of 
the mayor of the commune, and one other 
member of the municipal council, the parish 
priest, the senior Protestant pastor, and five 
or seven fathers of families, according to the 
population of the parish. The parish-school 
committees choose the members of the school- 
board of the canton from among their own 
number, and the school-board of the canton 
chooses, in like manner, the school-board of 
the department. No one can be a teacher 
who is under twenty-one years of age, or who 
fails to pass the required examination; but a 
graduate of any French university may be 
admitted to teach without being examined. 
The system derives completeness from a 
clause requiring each department to estab- 
lish and support a normal school for the 
preparation of lay teachers, the school to be 
visited annually by a commission appointed 
by the council-general. The new scheme also 
provides for the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, in which secular studies will be 
taught those who have no other day to de- 








vote to their education, schools in workshops 
and factories, and, in hospitals and prisons, 
evening -classes, and free libraries, for the 
communes and parishes. The whole bill be- 
trays the anxious care of its framer to pro- 
vide France with a thorough educational 
system, and the best results may be antici- 
pated from its beneficent operation. 


—— The last days of the parliamentary 
session, which has just risen, were devoted to 
the cogitation of intemperance, and a con- 
flict between dislike of drunkenness in the 
abstract and the half-ashamed kindliness of 
the Briton to beer and ale as solace to the in- 
dividual. The House of Commons struggled 
to find a balance between these rather incon- 
sistent sympathies. On the one hand, it was 
clear that there is an alarming yearly increase 
of drunkenness in the British Islands, and 
that drunkenness breeds every kind of crime 
and misery; on the other, the working-man, 
dragging himself wearily home from the day’s 
toil, must surely be allowed his pot of malt 
liquor, nor could the British legislator pre- 
vail upon himself to deprive the stalwart 
young Etonian, sore and lame from a match 
at cricket, of the beverage which is acknowl- 
edged to be peculiarly national. It was de- 
cided that the power of licensing “ public- 
houses” should be confided to local authori- 
ties ; that pains and penalties should be visited 
upon intoxication, cumulative for repeated 
offences ; that the hours for closing should be 
ten in the country, and midnight in the me- 
tropolis; and that children under fourteen 
should not be allowed to purchase liquors at 
the public bars. The latter point raised a 
little storm of curious discussion ; indeed, it 
is amusing to observe, in any legislative 
body, the peculiar characteristics of a peo- 
ple cropping out at every point. One member 
became anxious to preserve the rights of 
those buxom maids of the sunny South, of 
Florence or Valladolid, who, more robust of 
body at a given age than English damsels, 
might seek the hospitality of Cockayne, and 
whose claims to a glass of beer might be re- 
jected by the publicans who could not make 
out their vears from their appearance. Anoth- 
er entertained the house with a melancholy 
story of some naughty little fellows who were 
found to be tipsy at Sunday-school; a third 
declared that his boys had never tasted malt; 
whereat a fourth expressed his joy that he had 
not been brought up in the honorable gentle- 
man’s too virtuous household. In England, 
li are ry, not only for the sale 
of liquors, malt and spirituous, but also for 
singing and dancing rooms, whether or not 
connected with drinking-saloons. This ap- 
plies, however, to the cities, and not to the 
country. The author of “Tom Brown at 
Oxford” tried to extend the restriction to 
rustic taverns; whereat there was a storm, 
allayed by a sudden “ happy thought” on the 
part of a Tory member, who delighted the 
House by asking, ‘‘ Why should not people 








dance ? what harm is there in it ?”—which 
was an irresistible appeal to the good-nature 
of honorable members. The main defect of 
the licensing bill, as it passed, is, that it 
visits the same pecuniary penalty upon a 
gentleman of wealth and a laborer. If my 
lord is found staggering home from his Pall. 
Mall club, and is brought up to be fined for 
it, he gets off with a payment which is less 
than a bagatelle to him; if honest Tom is 
apprehended in a similar condition, he loses 
a week’s (perhaps a month’s) means of sup. 
port. Besides, as English justice goes, the 
definition of the vague term “intoxication” 
may vary according to the quality of the 
delinquent. My lord’s “high spirits” are 
very apt to become drunkenness in honest 
Tom. The bill, however, is an experiment, 
and there will doubtless be further legislation 
on a subject the importance of which cannot 
be exaggerated. 


—— Food is the ultimate measure of pop- 
ulation. Malthus holds that population, in. 
creasing geometrically, will always keep pace 
with the supply of food; and, in spite of his 
crotchets, the marriage-check philosopher is 
a shrewd thinker on all matters relating to 
economical science. Indeed, England at this 
time is presenting, in a modified manner, the 
phenomena he contemplates. In that coun- 
try there is a beef-famine. The agricultural 
laborer seldom eats beef; and it is one of his 
misfortunes that he has learned to live on 
bacon and potatoes without complaining. It 
is the handicraftsmen and their families who 
are undergoing the pressure of scarcity 
Since bread became cheap in England, the 
artisan classes have increased in geometrical 
ratio. Their wages have been sufficiently 
good to command for them a share in the lur- 
uries of life ; and, for twenty years, the skilled 
workmen of England have realized the tradi- 
tional idea as to beef-fed Englishmen. Buta 
check on their prosperity has now come in 
the article of meat. Beef and mutton cannot 
be imported into England as grain is import 
ed; and the farmers, forced out of the mo- 
nopoly of wheat, try to make another of cat- 
tle and sheep, At their bidding, but as s 
consequence of the rinderpest, Parliament has 
restrained the trade in live-stock with the 
Continent of Europe ; and all the pasture-lands 
of Ireland, the moors and dales of Scotland, 
and the meadows of England, will not produce 
sheep and oxen in sufficient quantity to satis- 
fy the requirements of the people of the three 
kingdoms. As for the tinned beef and mut- 
ton from Australia, Englishmen of all grades 
turn from it with something like disgust, 
in spite of the peans of the doctors, the 
superintendents of lunatic asylums, and the 
governors of convict-prisons. The result is, 
dear meat in England—meat at twenty-five 
cents per pound, or, reckoning New-York 
values, forty cents; and women’s meetings 
from the Humber to the Tees to denounce the 
butchers, and to bind themselves to buy 00 
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nore beef until it is again from ten to fourteen 
cents per pound. The husbands support 
their wives. The men, who have compelled 
their employers to advance their wages and 
to reduce their hours of work, are now also 
endeavoring to prevent the necessary opera- 
tion of the law of scarcity. They will fail; 
but England has no cause for fear. Famine is 
not imminent in the land, and cannot be while 
pread-stuffs are abundant. In truth, this 
outery for beef is a sign of a new era of plen- 
tiful food. Bread-riots mean starvation—and 
England has had too many of these ; but dear 
meat only indicates a privation that is not in- 
tolerable. The worst that will happen to 
England in consequence of it is, that it will 
induce more of the better class of workmen 
toemigrate to America and Australia; and 
we shall so far gain by England’s loss. Yet 
there will be a remedy. Civilized nations 
cannot imitate the cannibal Maoris, and, 
when they have no oxen, open shambles for 
“long-pig ;”” but, with unbounded pasture- 
lands on this continent and in Australia, there 
is no reason why either the Old World or the 
New should lack a sufficiency of animal food. 
Some better and more satisfactory method of 
meat-preserving is possible, and an English 
project for shipping live cattle from Buenos 
Ayres, in steamers specially built for the 
trade, has a good prospect of success. The 
problem is to bring the abundant meat there 
is in the world to the men and women who 
are hungering for it. It is not surely an un- 
solvable problem, and the man who solves it 
will not only rank among the benefactors of 
his kind, but will open for himself an inex- 
haustible source of wealth, 


—— It is surprising that the exigencies 
of the age have not resulted in the inven- 
tion of some cheap motive power for street- 
cars. The experience of the fearfully hot 
weather of the present summer has demon- 
strated the necessity of the application of 
something besides horse-power to the propul- 
sion of this class of vehicle. All of our lines 
of street-railway have met with heavy losses 
in live-stock, and the sufferings of the poor 
horses have been incalculable. Under the 
circumstances, it has been impossible to run 
the cars “on time,” thereby incommoding the 
public to no inconsiderable extent. Vehicles 
intended for public convenience do not ful- 
fl the conditions of their existence, unless 
they can be depended on for regularity and 
dispatch. When the traveller pays the price 
of his passage, he wants to be assured that 
he will be delivered at his destination within 
acertain time, barring unavoidable accidents. 
This assurance cannot be given by our street- 
railway companies, so long as horses are em- 
ployed as motors. It will become possible 
only when their place shall be supplied by 
machinery. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why steam should not be employed to 
drive our street-cars. Small, noiseless en- 
gines, that consume their own smoke, would 





occupy but little space, and could be con- 
trolled by the driver more easily than horses. 
They would be safer than horses, could be 
started and stopped with greater ease, would 
not be troubled by heavy loads, nor be sub- 
ject to detention from the many causes that 
so seriously affect horse-flesh. Almost the 
sole objection to them would be that horses 
attached to other vehicles might be frightened 
by the sight of cars moving along without any 
visible means of propulsion. But this is a 
groundless fear. Very little trouble has 
arisen from the use of steam on the elevated 
railway in Greenwich Street, where more was 
to be anticipated than in the case of cars run- 
ning on the surface ; and, even if animals were 
frightened at first, they would soon become 
accustomed to the sight. It is not probable 
that the projected underground railway will 
interfere materially with the surface lines. 
The latter will always be used, at least until 
something better is invented for short dis- 
tances; and the sooner that horses are sup- 
planted by some more reliable motive power, 
the more acceptable will it be to the public. 





Dramatic. 


_ dramatic season this year commenced 
somewhat earlier than usual. It began 
by the opening of Booth’s Theatre with the 
production of the “last London sensation,’ a 
dramatization of Erckmann-Chatrian’s novel- 
lette of “The Bells.” This romantic play is 
described on the play-bill as a ‘* psychological 
drama,” and correctly, inasmuch as its main 
interest depends on certain strange mental 
phases exhibited by the principal character. 
The story is of a wealthy innkeeper and bur- 
gomaster, of Alsace, Mathias by name, who, 
years before, had murdered and robbed a 
Polish Jew, and, although enriched by the 
gold upon his victim’s body, had succeeded in 
escaping suspicion. The murder was in the 
depth of winter, during a heavy snow. The 
Jew had driven in a sledge up to the inn- 
keeper’s door, at a late hour; remained only 
for refreshments, but uncautiously exhibited 
a large quantity of gold upon his person; 
upon his departure, was followed by Mathias, 
overtaken by means of a short cut across the 
fields, murdered, robbed, and his body thrown 
into a burning lime-kiln close at hand. The 
frightened horse of the victim had escaped, 
and dashed frantically down the road, his 
sleigh-bells ringing with appalling sharpness 
in the clear winter air. The sudden wealth of 
the innkeeper is supposed to be a legacy from 
an uncle, and no suspicion of the murder falls 
upon him. He wins the respect of his towns- 
people, is beloved by his family, but, of 
course, is pursued by terrible fear of discov- 
ery. This anxiety, and the frightful memory 
of the deed, make havoc with his brain. ‘The 
sounds of the sleigh-bells haunt and torment 
him. They ring in his brain, they seem to fill 
the air, they drive him nearly to madness. He 
meets with a mesmerizer who professes to be 
able to compel subjects in a mesmeric sleep to 
reveal their secrets. This increases the appre- 
hensions of Mathias. He cannot forget the 
mesmerizer. The bells pursue him more re- 
lentlessly than ever; and now he has visions 
which repeat the dreadful details of the mur- 
der. He locks himself alone, at night, in his 





chamber, lest he unguardedly babble of the 
crime in his sleep. But fate pursues him—hal- 
lucination is the Nemesis that is to work his 
ruin. He dreams that his crime is discovered, 
that he is on trial, that he is confronted by the 
mesmerizer, who forces him into a mesmeric 
sleep, and leads him to confess the murder; 
that he is condemned to death by his judges. 
He awakes from the sleep in which this dream 
oceurs only when, in the morning, his impa- 
tient friends, alarmed at his non-appearance, 
have broken into his chamber. He is found 
upon his bed, speechless, haggard, his eyes 
staring, his fingers desperately clutching at 
an imaginary rope around his neck; and, as 
his friends lift him up, he dies in convulsions 
of agony. This strange story is well devel- 
oped in the play; and the character in the 
hands of Mr. Wallack is admirably portrayed. 
Under an exterior of assumed calm, of jocular 
spirits and domestic affection, lurk the rest- 
less, watchful spirit, the haunted imagination, 
the disordered brain--and these conditions, 
revealed in a hundred minor touches, are por- 
trayed by the actor with consummate skill and 
effect. The play is well put on the stage, but 
its cast, as a whole, is unworthy a leading 
metropolitan theatre. 





Miscellany. 


Something wrong with the Sun. 


HEN we consider the intense heat which 
has prevailed in Europe during July, 
and the circumstance that in America also the 
heat has been excessive, insomuch that in New 
York the number of deaths during the week 
ending July 6th was three times greater than 
the average, we are naturally led to the con- 
clusion that the sun himself is giving out 
more heat than usual. Though not indorsing 
such an opinion, which, indeed, is not war- 
ranted by the facts, since terrestrial causes are 
quite sufficient to explain the recent unusual 
heats, we cannot refrain from noting, as at the 
least a curious coincidence, that, at the very 
time when the heat has been so great, the great 
central luminary of the solar system has been 
the scene of a very remarkable disturbance— 
an event, in fact, altogether unlike any which 
astronomers have hitherto observed. 

It will not be unknown to our readers—in 
these days, when every one knows every thing 
about the sun—that astronomers no longer con- 
fine their attention to the actual aspect of the 
solar orb. By a contrivance which need not 
here be described, the astronomer can tell what 
is going on in a certain gaseous envelop sur- 
rounding the sun, which to ordinary telescopic 
research is altogether invisible, except during 
eclipses. This envelop, some four or five 
thousand miles deep, is called the chromo- 
sphere (by purists, the chromatosphere), and 
consists in the main of glowing hydrogen, but 
in its lower strata contains the glowing vapors 
of sodium, magnesium, and many other ele- 
ments. These, however, are ordinarily so low 
down that they can scarcely be recognized 
under the ordinary conditions of the new 
method of observation, except here and there 
round the sun’s disk. It is as though our 
earth were examined by some highly-inge- 
nious astronomers in Venus or Mercury, who 
could recognize at times the vapor of water in 
our air, where it rose pretty freely and to a 
considerable height above oceans, but not over 
the continents, because less vapor there arose 
into the air. Only, in the sun’s case, the va- 
pors are not, like the vapor of water on earth, 
at a cool and pleasant temperature, but are 
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such vapors as rise above the molten surface 
of metal in our furnaces. They are at so high 
a temperature that a wind of such vapor blow- 
ing, as such winds do, over the surface of the 
sun, would be competent to reduce our earth 
in a few seconds to vapor likewise. 

Now, certain Italian spectroscopists—Res- 
pighi, Secchi, Tacchini, and others—have set 
themselves the task of keeping a continual 
watch upon the solar chromatosphere. They 
draw pictures of it, and of the mighty colored 
prominences which are from time to time up- 
reared out of or through the chromatospheric 
envelop. They note the vapors which are 
present, as well as what can be learned of the 
heat at which these vapors exist, their pressure, 
their rate of motion, and other like circum- 
stances. It was while engaged in some of the 
more difficult and delicate of these tasks that 
Tacchini noticed the strange occurrence now 
to be described. 

**T have observed a phenomenon,” he says, 
“ which is altogether new in the whole series 
of my observations. Since May 6th I had 
found certain regions in the sun remarkable 
for the presence of magnesium.” Some of 
these extended half-way round the sun. This 
state of things continued, the extension of 
these magnesium regions gradually growing 
greater, until at length, ‘‘on June 18th,” says 
Tacchini, “I was able to recognize the pres- 
ence of magnesium quite round the sun—that 
is to say, the chromatosphere was completely 
invaded by the vapor of this metal. This ebul- 
lition was panied by an ab of the 
colored prominences, while, on the contrary, 
the flames of the chromatosphere were very 
marked and brilliant. It seemed to me as 
though I could see the surface of our great 
source of light renewing itself.” While this 
was going on, Tacchini noticed (as had fre- 
quently happened before in his experience) 
that the bright streaks on the sun which are 
éalled facule were particularly brilliant close 
to those parts of the edge of the disk where 
the flames of the chromatosphere were most 
splendid and characteristic. The granulations 
also, which the astronomer can recognize all 
over the sun, when a large telescope is em- 
ployed, were unusually distinct. 

Tacchini concludes (and the inference seems 
just) that there had not been a number of 
local eruptions of magnesium vapor, but com- 
plete expulsions. Only we would venture to 
substitute for the word “ expulsion” the ex- 
pression “outflow” or “uprising,” since it 
may well be that these vapors rise by a quiet 
process resembling evaporation, and not by 
any action so violent that it could properly be 
regarded as expulsive. 

In whatever way, however, the glowing va- 
por of magnesium thus streamed into the en- 
velop of the sun, it would seem that the aspect 
of our luminary was modified by the process 
—not, indeed, in a very striking manner, or 
our observers in England would have noticed 
the change, yet appreciably. ‘‘ More than one 
person,” says Tacchini, “has told me that 
the light of the sun has not at present its or- 
dinary aspect; and at the Observatory we 
have judged that we might make the same re- 
mark. The change must be attributed to mag- 
nesium.” 

It is impossible to consider attentively the 
remarkable occurrence recorded by Tacchini 
without being struck by the evidence which it 
affords of solar mutability. We know that 
during thousands of years our sun has poured 
forth his light and heat upon the worlds which 
circle around him, and that there has been no 
marked intermittence of the supply. We 
hear, indeed, of occasions when the sun has 








been darkened for a while, and we have abun- 
dant reasons for believing that he has at times 
been so spot-covered that there has been a 
notable diminution of the supply of light and 
heat for several days together. Yet we have 
had no reasons for anticipating that our sun 
might permanently lose so much of his heat 
and lustre that the inhabitants of earth would 
suffer. Tacchini’s observation reminds us, 
however, that processes are at work upon the 
sun which admit of being checked or increased, 
interrupted altogether, or exaggerated so vio- 
lently, as it-were, that the whole aspect of the 
sun, his condition as the fire and lamp of the 
planetary system, may be seriously affected. 

If we only remember that our sun is one 
of the stars, not in any way distinguished, un- 
less perhaps by relative insignificance, from 
the great bulk of the stars which illuminate 
our skies at night, or are revealed by the tel- 
escope, we shall learn to recognize the possi- 
bility that we may undergo marked changes. 
There are stars which, after shining with ap- 
parent steadiness for thousands of years (pos- 
sibly for millions of years before astronomy 
was thought of) have become suddenly much 
reduced in brightness, or, after a few flicker- 
ings, as it were, have gone out altogether. 
There are others which have shone with equal 
steadiness, and have then suddenly blazed 
out for a while with a lustre exceeding a hun- 
dred-fold that which they formerly possessed. 
It would be equally unpleasant for ourselves 
whether the sun suddenly lost the best part 
of his light, and presently went out altogether, 
or whether he suddenly grew fifty-fold bright- 
er and hotter than he now is. Yet, in the 
present position of sidereal astronomy, it is 
quite impossible to assert confidently that one 
event or the other might not take place at any 
time. 

Fortunately, we may view this matter (just 
as astronomers have learned to view the pros- 
pect of mischievous collisions with comets) as 
a question of probabilities. Among so many 
thousands of stars there have been so many 
sudden outbursts of light and fire, so many 
sudden defalcations of splendor. Our sun is 
one of those thousands, and, so far as we 
know, takes his chance with the rest. Pre- 
cisely, then, as we derive confidence from th» 
law of probabilities, that, since so many only 
out of so many millions perish by lightning or 
any other specified form of injury, any in- 
dividual person is unlikely to perish in that 
particular way ; so may we reason about our 
sun that, since only a small proportion of his 
fellow-suns undergo disastrous changes, he is 
unlikely to be one of the unfortunates. It 
may be that, one of those days, when we ob- 
tain clearer ideas of the structure of the side- 
real universe than we at present possess, we 
may obtain more satisfactory reasons for con- 
fidence. The analysis of stars with the spec- 
troscope, the recently-proposed processes of 
star-gauging, the application of new methods 
of determining star-motions, these and other 
researches may show what are the conditions 
which render a sun’s tenure of office precarious. 
Let it be hoped that, when this has been ac- 
complished, a large majority of the conditions 
in question will be found, in the case of our 
own sun, to be favorable to the permanence 
of his position as the fire, light, and life, of the 
planetary system. — London Spectator, Au- 
gust 3d. 

Brigandage in Mexico. 

The 28th of June, at about half-past eleven 

o’clock in the evening, a wealthy gentleman 


of the city of Mexico, Don Juan Cervantes, 
left the principal theatre of the city, where 





they had been playing a new comedy, and 
turned his steps toward St.-Joseph Street, in 
which he lives. The weather was superb, 
and, as a consequence, there were more than 
the usual number of people in the streets at 
that late hour. 

When Don Juan passed the Café de la 
Concorde, he noticed four men, tolerably well 
dressed, in conversation on the narrow side- 
walk—the sidewalks are all narrow in Mexico. 
These individuals separated to let him go by; 
as he passed between them, he raised his hat, 
as every well-bred Spaniard or Frenchman 
would have done. He was about to continue 
on his way, when one of the four spoke to 
him: 

“We have been waiting for you, Don 
Juan.” 

“Indeed ! and why ?”’ inquired Sefior Cer- 
vantes, turning toward his interlocutor. 

He had hardly asked the question when 
the four men seized him, gagged and tied him, 
and thrust him into a carriage that stood near 
at hand. The driver immediately applied the 
lash to his mules, and drove at a rapid pace 
for a full hour, without halting. Arrived at 
the place of their destination, the four brigands, 
after receiving a reply to a signal, alighted with 
their captive, who, having removed the gag, 
called for help, but was silenced by a blow that 
knocked out two of his teeth. 

The house they entered was an old, tumble- 
down hovel. Here Sefior Cervantes was un- 
tied, and furnished with materials with which 
to write to his brothers, informing them that 
his captors demanded one hundred thousand 
dollars as the price of his life and liberty. 
Despite his protestations that such a sum 
would never be paid, he was compelled to 
obey. Fifty thousand dollars were to be 
placed in a certain spot near a cross, in the 
neighborhood of Atzcapotzaleo, and the bal- 
ance in another place. The letter having been 
written, the brigands ordered Don Juan to lie 
down on the ground, They then bandaged 
his eyes, filled his ears with wax, and, after 
covering him with some boards, they spent 
the greater part of the night in drinking and 
smoking. As for their conversation, the cap- 
tive could not hear a word of it. 

In this terrible situation Sefior Cervantes 
passed seven nights and eight days. During 
this time the wretches gave him nothing to 
eat but two eggs, a piece of bread, and a cup 
of coffee, although they had provisions in 
abundance. 

At the expiration of seven days, the brigands 
began to be uneasy, and to doubt the success 
of their enterprise. A sort of council of war 
was held; and it was decided to kill their cap- 
tive on the following night, and to bury him 
in one corner of the old hovel. They were as 
quick to act as to decide, and two of them sat 
immediately about digging his grave. But, 
the wax in his ears having partially melted, he 
overheard the whole of their conversation ; 
and in his despair he availed himself of a mo- 
ment when his guardians were asleep, and suc- 
ceeded in loosening the cords that bound him. 
Then he endeavored to open the door and es- 
cape, but he awakened one of the brigands in 
the attempt. The cry of alarm was given; he 
was seized and rebound, with two large knives 
placed over him in such a manner that he could 
not move without being wounded. In this po- 
sition he was allowed to remain for two days. 

During all this time, Montiel, the governor 
and chief of police of Mexico, used every 
means in his power, seconded by Don Jesus 
Cervantes, one of the brothers of Don Juan, 
to get some trace of the captive. Their efforts 
would probably have been fruitless, if one of 
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the bandits, alarmed at the aspect of affairs, 
had not gone to Don Jesus and betrayed his 
companions. 

Don Juan was immediately rescued, and, 
thanks to the information furnished the gov- 
ernor by the traitorous brigand, the three in- 
stigators of the plot—two Spaniards, who kept 
s low doggery in the city, and a Mexican— 
were arrested, tried, and condemned to death. 

The sentence was approved by President 
Juarez, and, although Sefior Cervantes, with 
rare generosity, interceded for their lives, they 
were immediately executed. 

The Mexican met death bravely. As for 
the Spaniards, however, they were nearly dead 
with fear before the fatal bullets reached them. 

These wretches belonged to a numerous 
band of cut-throats, whose organization ex- 
tends to all the towns of any importance in 
the country. Montiel, who is an active, ener- 
getic man, seems disposed to make his domain 
too hot for them. Since the execution of 
Sefior Cervantes’s captors, three more of the 
association have fallen into Montiel’s hands, 
and been shot. 


Liberty in Prussia. 


Herr Bebel, the distinguished socialist dep- 
uty of the German Parliament, has just had 
the misfortune to come once more into col- 
lision with one of the rough corners of impe- 
rial liberalism. A few months ago, being in 
the neighborhood of Leipsic, he addressed 
several public gatherings. At one of them he 
indiscreetly made a remark that was reported 
to the authorities by two police-officers, and 
which resulted in his being found guilty of 
high-treason, and sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment, and to lose his seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Herr Bebel said that, when the late war 
broke out, the King of Prussia promised his 
people unity and liberty, if the God of armies 
favored his arms. ‘“ Unity to-day,’ said Be- 
bel, “‘ is an accomplished fact, but only in the 
army. As for liberty, it is no more to be found 
now in wermany than formerly. Neverthe- 
less, we have small reason to be astonished : 
it is not the first time princes have failed to 
keep their word.” 

In defence, Herr Bebel urged that he did 
not intend to accuse the emperor of having 
broken his word, that he spoke of princes 
generally; and, appealing to history, he 
showed that more than one prince, when in 
an embarrassing situation, had made promises 
which, when the time came, he had failed to 
fulfil. He thought the police-officers had mis- 
understood the true meaning of what he said. 
The officers, however, testified that the evil 
intent of the accused was not doubtful; and, 
despite the testimony of three witnesses for 
the defence, who swore that the honor of the 
sovereign was not, in their opinion, called in 
question, he was adjudged guilty, and sen- 
tenced accordingly. 

On the day he was conducted to prison, 
Herr Bebel addressed the following circular to 
his constituents : 


“The royal tribunal of Leipsic, besides 
condemning me to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, has had the audacity to deprive me of 
the rights your suffrages have given me. 

“Friends and coworkers, the blow has not 
been levelled at me alone; it has rather been 
levelled at you—at the party which did me the 
honor to make me one of its chief representa- 
tives. 

“I present myself, therefore, anew as a can- 
didate for your suffrages. Prove to our ene- 
mies that their blows might as well have been 





aimed at the air. Be assured that the punish- 
ment to which I am about to be subjected will 
not shake my resolution. The prisoner’s cell 
will not change my opinions regarding institu- 
tions which 1 have ever believed to be bad. 
A government forced to have recourse to such 
means of instruction ought to cease to exist. 

‘“‘We must continue the struggle with all 
the means at ourcommand. Give me, by re- 
turning me again to Parliament, the means to 
contend for right and liberty in the future, as 
I have in the past. The day is nof far distant 
when our efforts will be crowned with success. 

“ Adieu until I can renew the contest with 
you, and with you share new victories. 

“A, Breset.” 


The persecuted deputy’s ccnstituents will 
probably not fail to comply with his request. 


Girls of the Period. 


A French lady writes thus of the girls of 
the period: ‘‘I was at a reunion the other 
evening, where I saw a young American girl, 
not more than sixteen years old, who had just 
arrived in Paris. She had come all the way 
from San Francisco, accompanied only by a 
brother two years younger than herself, and 
seemed quite incapable of understanding the 
astonishmen: of the ladies who questioned her 
regarding her journey. 

“*¢ What! you travelled six thousand miles 
alone with your little brother?’ 

«Yes, madam.’ 

*** And you were not afraid?’ 

“*¢ Afraid! of what?’ 

* And there was that in her manner that 
showed she was already quite capable of taking 
care of herself. 

‘“* Where is the Parisienne who would ven- 
ture to go from Paris to St.-Cloud alone ? 

‘*Englishwomen have the same tempera- 
ment and the same education as the American. 
It is not rare to see English girls who have 
been alone to the Indies and back. I once 
met in England a young girl, who, when I 
asked her what she went to the Indies for, re- 
plied, with the greatest naiveté : 

‘*¢T went to find a husband, and did not 
succeed.’ 

‘‘ These young girls are much better armed 
against danger from libertines than are ours. 
While still quite young, they are taught to 
protect themselves. British manners allow 
young girls to have recourse to a thousand lit- 
tle insinuating ways to win a husband; but 
they know full well that, to attain their ends, 
they must make themselves respected, which 
they find it easy to do by confining their inno- 
cent roueries within the limits prescribed by 
true feminine modesty. 

“But, once married, good-by to stolen 
glances, to gentle but expressive pressures of 
the hand, and all the rest. All their arrows 
are immediately quivered, never again to be 
withdrawn; the flirt of yesterday is to-day 
a staid matron. Her period of romance is 
passed. She immures herself within her own 
interior, as in a fortress, just at the time when 
Frenchwomen begin to throw off restraint, 
and to feel that they are their own mistresses. 
In England, coquetry ceases at the time when 
it begins in France, which accounts for its 
being double the age on one side of the Chan- 
nel that it is on the other.” 


Lamartine. 


M. H. de Lacretelle, in his essays on La- 
martine, published in the Cloche, undertakes 
the painful recital of the causes which led to 
the pecuniary troubles of the poet. He de- 
scribes him contending against his numerous 





creditors ; shows him, in his declining years, 
laboring with might and main to save some- 
thing of what had been an ample fortune, 
What a touching spectacle to see a man like 
Lamartine struggling for existence in a sea of 
debts that envelop him on every side! Still 
he never loses his courage or his pride, and 
refuses assistance when to accept would cost a 
sacrifice of dignity or principle. How many 
would have yielded where Lamartine, seeming- 
ly, found it easy to resist! 

** One should be just,’’ says M. Lacretelle, 
“toward even those governments one most 
dislikes. The empire offered several times to 
pay Lamartine’s debts. At first, on condition 
that he would accept a seat in the senate, and 
the presidency of that body. Afterward it 
made the same offer without conditions. But 
Lamartine could not be caught by the impe- 
rialists. They intimated to him that he would 
be at liberty to fraternize with the opposition, 
but still he refused. These propositions were 
more than once renewed in subsequent years, 
and in the most delicate form, for M. de La- 
guerronniére was the negotiator. They were 
made to him in his darkest days, when he was 
in ill health, exhausted by long hours of con- 
tinuous daily labor, and when he knew that he 
was becoming the object of derisive pity in 
consequence of his frequent fruitless appeals 
to the public; but he always refused without 
hesitation. He would, perhaps, have yielded, 
In order to satisfy his creditors, if he had had 
only literary renown; but he had a political 
reputation to maintain, and he made the re- 
public of the past respected, and kept the 
door open to that of the future. The ‘Man 
of February’ could not become the pensioner 
of the ‘Man of December.’ ”’ 


The London Police Courts, 


One of the most effective institutions of 
London is its police magistracy. In each dis- 
trict is a police court. To it are attached two 
or three magistrates, one of whom sits every 
day in the year. 

The courts themselves are horribly dirty, 
stuffy places. Complaints about them have been 
made repeatedly any time these twenty-five 
years, yet, strange to say, nothing is done; 
and they are as intolerable as when the police 
system was started, 

The chief office is in Bow Street, which 
has held this preéminence ever since the days 
of Jonathan Wild and Justice Fielding—so 
often alluded to in the novels of the seven- 
teenth century—and his ‘“‘ Bow-Street run- 
ners,’’? who were the precursors of the detec- 
tives of to-day. 

These police magistrates are all selected 
from barriaters of experience. The chief, Sir 
Thomas Henry, the first authority in England 
on police law, receives seven thousand five 
hundred dollars a year, and the rest six thou- 
sand. They are appointed for life by the 
secretary of state for the home department, 
and enjoy a pension on retirement. 

The magistrates hold meetings among 
themselves periodically, with the view of dis- 
cussing the course of procedure they shall 
adopt, so as to avert any thing like mconsist- 
ency of action. 

In the city of London—at the Guildhall 
and Mansion House—the part of magistrate is 
played by the lord-mayor and aldermen, as- 
sisted by very competent clerks, 

The police magistrates are, to a consider- 
able extent, made the almoners of the chari- 
table. At each court is a poor-box, which 
contains voluntary contributions to be dis- 
tributed as the justices may deem fit. These 
gentlemen have such opportunities of detect- 
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ing imposture, while at the same time such a 
terrible mass of misery is ever cropping up 
before them, that many persons consider that 
they cannot convey their alms through a bet- 
ter channel. When the poor-box gets low, 
the magistrate mentions the fact, which is 
duly recorded under the police-news in the 
newspapers next day, and subscriptions soon 
flow in again. 


First Idea of the Suez Canal. 


There is discussion about raising the tolls 
on vessels using the Suez Canal; but, as 
the sultan is stated to have signified his dis- 
pleasure at the idea, we may be allowed to hope 
that it will be abandoned. It would have dis- 
turbed the mind of a gentleman, of whom, we 
suppose, ninety-five readers out of a hundred 
have never heard, though he was a famed the- 
atrical type in the last century. This was Mr. 
Politick, in Fielding’s play of the “‘ Coffee- 
House Politician.”” Discoursing with his 
rather free-spoken daughter, Miss Hilaret, 
who intimates some unfilial contempt for his 
political abilities, the old gentleman says: 


“You are deceived, very much deceived. 
You may live to see me one of the greatest men 
in England. Did I not say, at the siege of 
Gibraltar, thet within three years we should 
see whether we have peace or no? And yet I 
am anignoramus. I know nothing, I warrant 
you. Hark ye! I have contrived a method to 
pay off the debts of the nation without a penny 
of money. 

Hilaret.—And you will not get a penny by 
it, I dare swear. 

Politick.—No, no; certainly. It hath lain 
these three years in the hands of a friend of 
mine in the House of Commons, who assured 
me, not many days ago, that it should be taken 
into consideration, though he believed it could 
not be this session. 

Hilaret.—Nor this age, I am confident. 

Politick.—And how do you think it is to be 
compassed? Why, by procuring a machine to 
carry ships by land about a hundred miles, and 
80 prosecute the East- India trade through the 
Mediterranean.” 


When this was spoken by the actor (in the 
earlier part of the last century), the supremely 
ridiculous and outrageous idea in the conclud- 
ing line was the signal for the laugh that would 
follow Mr. Sothern’s announcement that he 
had become a director of a company for making 
a tunnel to the antipodes. Will that idea be 
ludicrous in 1972? 


A German Hoax. 


An amusing hoax has been played by a 
German writer on the press of Vienna. The 
Wagner festival at Baireuth having given rise 
to a number of articles in the Viennese news- 
papers full of the most hyperbolical adulation 
of the musician of the future and his works, 
the writer in question, who writes in French 
almost as well as in German, hit upon the idea 
of concocting a letter to Wagner from Victor 
Hugo. In this letter, which was a capital par- 
ody of the turgid and pretentious style of some 
of M. Hitgo’s later effusions, Herr Wagner was 
assured that he might accept the guldens of 
King Louis of Bavaria without scruple; as, al- 
though the Prussian thaler is a barbarian, the 
gulden has always been a gentleman. The 
letter was sent to the Vienna Presse, which ac- 
cepted it as genuine, and published it in the 
original French, with a German translation. 
From the Presse it was copied into several 
French papers, including Za Liberté. The Pa- 
risians were evidently as convinced of its gen- 
uineness as the Viennese, who read in a tele- 





gram, sent from Paris to one of their papers 
shortly after, that the letter had appeared in 
the French press. But this was not all. A 
comic paper of Vienna, the Figaro, published 
a burlesque version of the letter, and at last 
Herr Wagner himself was obliged to come for- 
ward and explain that Victor Hugo had not 
written to him at all, and that the letter was, 
therefore, evidently a fabrication. 


The Vienna Exposition. 


The wotk of construction for the World’s 
Fair of 1878, at Vienna, is now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable us to form an idea of the ex- 
tent and capacity of the proposed structures. 
A large portion of the principal gallery, to- 
gether with the forty transverse galleries of 
the Palace of Industry and the Hall for Ma- 
chinery, are already under cover. The grand 
iron rotunda is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and in a few weeks the immense iron ring 
of the rotunda will be raised to its position, at 
the height of two hundred and eighty feet. 

The last day fixed for the reception of ap- 
plications from Austro-Hungarian exhibitors 
was the 31st of August. The number received 
exceeds that of the applications made by the 
citizens of any country in which there has as 
yet been an exposition. At the first exhibition 
in London (1851), there were 7,381 English ex- 
hibitors; at the second (1862), there were 
9,387. At the first exhibition in Paris (1855), 
there were about 10,000 French exhibitors; at 
the second (1867), about 13,000; while at the 
Vienna Exposition there will be probably more 
than 15,000 Austro-Hungarian exhibitors. The 
number of applications from foreign countries 
bids fair to be quite as satisfactory. The Ger- 
man Empire will be represented by about 8,000 
exhibitors, while the representation from Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland, will probably be 
as large in proportion to the number of their 
respective populations. 

The United States, Brazil, China, Japan, 
and other distant countries, will send their 
most remarkable products. In order that the 
Orient may have every facility for being ad- 
vantageously represented, the Sultan of Tur- 
key and the Viceroy of Egypt are having ex- 
tensive structures erected on the exposition 
grounds, where the different phases of Oriental 
life, as well as Oriental products, will be rep- 
resented. 

We have, therefore, every reason to believe 
that the Vienna Exhibition will not only be 
remarkable for the extent and beauty of its 
structures and the number of its exhibitors, 
but also for many novel features, which will 
distinguish it from all preceding exhibitions 
of a similar character. 


Three Milliards. 


The Paris Univers makes a very interesting 
calculation on the metallic importance of the 
three milliard francs that France has just bor- 
rowed to pay to Prussia. 

“Three milliards,” the Univers says, 
“would weigh, in gold, eleven hundred tons. 
To coin this sum, at the rate of twenty francs 
a second, would take five years. It would re- 
quire ten long freight-trains to transport it to 
Prussia, and a man walking round the world— 
twenty-five thousand miles—might drop two 
louis-d’or (forty frances) at each step, and he 
would have many left on his return.” 

These calculations give the mind only a 
vague idea of this immense sum, and we nat- 
urally ask where it can be found—what portion 
it is of the coined gold in the possession of 
capitalists? Humboldt calculated that, during 
the three hundred and eighty years that 
elapsed between the discovery of the island 





of Hispaniola and the Mexican Revolution, the 
gold exported from the New World to the Old 
amounted to seven and a half milliard francs, 
something less than the late European war 
cost the French. 





Foreign Items. 


ERE are some interesting facts about the 
stables of the crowned heads of Europe: 
The horses of Francis Joseph of Austria are 
worth one hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars. William of Germany has only sixty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of the same noble 
animal. President Thiers’s two horses cost 
him twelve hundred frances. Victoria’s horses 
are worth fifty thousand dollars. Victor Em- 
manuel has nineteen, valued at as many thou- 
sand dollars. Alexander of Russia has forty- 
two superb horses, valued, on an average, at 
fifteen hundred dollars each. The King of 
Belgium has also very fine horses, said to be 
worth eighty or ninety thousand dollars. A 
recent traveller in Turkey estimates the value 
of the sultan’s horses at nearly half a million 
dollars. 


The Gaulois says that the prices of literary 
matter have sensibly declined in France since 
the overthrow of the empire. Even the Reouw 
des Deux Mondes has declined its rates of com- 
pensation to contributors to nearly one-half. 
George Sand sold her last novel for six thou- 
sand francs. Previous to the late war she 
never received less than ten thousand. Even 
Victor Hugo had to submit to a reduction of 
his copyrights, his publishers, both in Paris 
and Brussels, having experienced a large de- 
crease in the sale of his works. Formerly 
about six thousand copies of his complete 
works were sold annually. Since the war less 
than three thousand copies have been disposed 
of. 


On the 10th of July last the Polish countess 
Maria Vera Kaminski, thirty-one years old, was 
hungat Kiev, in Western Russia. She had been 
convicted of murdering a Russian priest, who 
had tried to convert her two young sons to the 
Orthodox Greek religion. Her husband, Count 
Kaminski, had been sentenced to perpetual 
exile in Siberia on account of his participation 
in the Polish insurrection of 1863. Nearly one 
hundred thousand spectators witnessed the 
execution of the young Polish countess, who 
was a near relative of the illustrious Sapieka 
family. 


Prince Bismarck is an extensive manufac- 
turer. He has a large paper-factory and a dis- 
tillery at Varzin, turning out every year four 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods. At 
Schwartzenbeck, on his Lauenberg estate, he 
has the largest beet-sugar factory in Europe, 
from which he derives an annual profit of forty 
thousand thalers. 


Germany lost, in the last twelve months, 
her two greatest actors, Bogumil Dawison, 
who died, insane, at Dresden, about a year 
ago, and Emile Devrient, who died in the early 
part of July, only about a hundred yards from 
his great rival. Dawison died comparatively 
poor, while Devrient left a fortune of half a 
million dollars. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand thalers 
have been appropriated by the City Council 
of Berlin for the imposing solemnities which 
will take place in the German capital during 
the impending meeting of the three emperors 
in that city. The festivities, it is believed, will 
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je the most magnificent that ever took place 
jn Berlin. 

Rochefort’s “History of the Lower Em- 
pire,’ a8 he calls his history of the Second 
Empire, will be issued next spring, in six 12mo 
rolumes, by a Brussels publishing firm, which 
pid forty thousand francs for it. The French 
Government has thus far allowed Rochefort to 
receive only one thousand francs of that sum. 


The Paris Figaro says that Madame Adeline 
Patti is worth one million francs, and that 
Christine Nilsson is still richer, while Pauline 
Lucca has lost her whole fortune in consequence 
of the extravagance of her husband, Baron von 
Bhaden, who is an officer in one of the regi- 
ments of the Prussian Life-guards. 


Lieutenant Hundt von Hafften, of the Prus- 
sian army, who was decorated with the iron 
qross at the battle of Gravelotte, has been 
cashiered for having eloped with the two 
daughters of a Berlin banker, named Stauffen- 
berg. He is now believed to have gone with 
the two girls to Salt Lake City. 


Adolphe Guéroult, the editor of the Paris 
Opinion Nationale, who died a few weeks ago 
at Vichy, was a great collector of curious snuff- 
boxes. He owned the two tabatidres which 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and Napoleon 
I. habitually used. 


There is reason to believe that King George 
of Greece is in a state bordering on insanity. 
His fixed idea is, that everybody cheats him, 
and he refuses to pay any thing, even for the 
most pressing wants of his household. 


The tribunals of Lyons offer a reward of 
five thousand francs for the apprehension of 
General Cluseret. The advertisement in ques- 
tion states that he is guilty of felony, but does 
not specify the details. 


Rudolph Gottschall, the eminent German 
critic, says that Germany, with all her extraor- 
dinary facilities for books, has no such work as 
Appletons’ *‘ Cyclopedia,” or the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 


Jules Janin, the celebrated French critic, 
says that Victorien Sardou has struck a fatal 
blow at his own reputation as a dramatist by 
writing that feeblest of all plays, ‘‘ King Car- 
tot.” 


The success of the Prussian band in the 
United States has created a profound sensation 
in Germany. Next season at least a dozen 
prominent German bands will visit this coun- 


try. 


Forty-seven years ago young Adolph Thiers 
arrived in Paris with less than forty francs in 
his pocket. The first employment he found 
was as proof-reader of Paul de Kock’s novels. 


Of all the eminent German authors and 
poets who died in the last few months, not 
one left to his widow and children money 
enough to protect them from want. 


Owing to the oppressive provisions of the 
Prussian press-law, the project of establishing 
alarge daily newspaper on the American plan 
in Berlin has been abandoned. 


The military Academy of Prussia has elect- 
ed, at its last meeting, the following American 
officers honorary members: Generals Grant, 
Sheridan, and Sherman. 


There are in Vienna ninety-four concert- 
gardens; in every one of them plays an or- 
chestra of over twenty performers. 





The Grand-duke of Baden intends soon to 
undertake a voyage round the world, for the 
benefit of his health. 


Berlin has six hundred and forty-eight re- 
tail bookstores, and one hundred and two po- 
litical periodicals. 

The last descendant of Goethe is dead. He 
was a forest-keeper in Wirtemberg. 





Prurieties. 


MAN in Oneida, New York, may truly 
be said to depend upon lecturing for 
his living. His sister left quite a property in 
trust for him ; but, knowing him to be peculiar 
and likely to spend it all, her will Fp nse 
that he should receive five dollars for every 
lecture he should deliver. And so he lectures 
morning, noon, and night, as opportunity of- 
fers, or a little audience of children or adults 
can be gathered, if it be only a complaisant 
family group around a breakfast-table. 


The milkman is a great institution in Rio 
de Janeiro; his cart is on legs instead of 
wheels. The cow herself is driven round to 
the houses to supply the customers, always ac- 
companied by a calf, sometimes a year old 
muzzled anf tied to her tail. This metho 
would seem to insure fine milk; yet we learn 
that it is quite necessary to watch the opera- 
tion of milking to make sure of it. 


HOW TO LEARN THE PIANO-KEYS. 


All the G and A keys 

Are between the black threes, 

And ’tween the ¢wos are all the D’s, 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the B’s and C’s; 

But on the Zeft side of the threes 
Are all the F’s and all the E’s. 


Dejazct, who has entered upon her seventy- 
fifth year, is drawing crowds nightly at Mar- 
seilles, to see her in the plays of ‘ Monsieur 
Garat”? and “Gentil Bernard.’’ She dances, 
say the French critics, with the most elegant 
dexterity. After this, the fame of Ninon de 
l’Enclos sinks into insignificance, and all that 
has been said about the fount of perpetual 
youth ceases to be fabulous. 


A hot-headed youth, at Waterbury, Ver- 
mont, was recently trying to catch a base-ball, 
when it rolled upon the railroad-track just in 
front of a coming train. But Young America 
was not to be cheated, and he went for the ball 
just in time to be caught by the cow-catcher 
of the engine, and carried along about two 
hundred feet before the train could be stopped. 
The boy wasn’t hurt, but he missed the ball. 


Sir Boyle Roche was deeply impressed with 
the sanguinary dispositions of the French revo- 
lutionists ; and, in advocating some measures 
to prevent their invading Ireland, he said to 
the speaker: ‘‘Sir, if measures are not taken 
to keep these blood-thirsty ruffians out of Ire- 
Jand, they will break into this very House, and 
cut off our heads before our faces !”’ 


Two Irishmen were working in a quarry, 
when one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. 
The other, alarmed, came to the margin of the 
hole, and called out: *‘ Arrah, Pat, are ye kilt 
entirely? If you’re dead, spake.’’ Pat re- 
assured him from the bottom by saying, in 
answer: ‘“‘No, Tim, I’m not dead, but Pm 
spacheless.”’ 


Dr. Gross, the celebrated surgeon, was once 
dangerously ill. Soon after his recovery, he 
met one of his lady-patients, who remarked to 
him: “O doctor, I rejoice that you are out 
again! Had we lost you, our good people 
would have died by the dozen.”? ‘‘ Thank 
you, madam,” replied the affable doctor ; 
* but now I fear they will die by the Gross.” 


A journal once gave a grave account of a 
river misadventure, wherein a steamer nearly 
came to grief through running against a rat— 
explaining in its next issue that it should have 
said “ raft.”” And a Southern editor once had 
to apologize for calling Mobile the fourth 
coffee-pot, instead of the fourth coffee-port, in 
the State. 





A fellow in Norwich was bitten by a dog. 
As soon as he recovered from his fright, he 
declared he would kill the animal. ‘ But the 
dog isn’t mad,” said the owner. ‘ Mad!” 
shouted the victim, exasperatingly, ‘‘ what in 
thunder has he got to be mad about?”? He 
evidently misconstrued the explanation. 


When you see two young persons seated in 
the centre of a = in church, you may make 
up your mind they are engaged, or going to 
be; but, when one is at the head and the other 
at the foot of the pew, you can immediately 
determine that they are married. 


A curious manuscript volume has been pre- 
sented to the Grampian Club for publication 
by Lord Houghton. It is the commonplace- 
book of James Boswell, the friend and biog- 
rapher of Dr. Johnson, and is in Boswell’s 
own handwriting. 


Connecticut is credited with the laziest fish- 
erman. The individual in question is a “‘ fif- 
teenth amendment,” who ties his fish-line to 
~~ dog, and when he gets a bite kicks the 

og. 


‘* Americans,” says the Saturday Review, 
“who regard Paris as paradise, used to shun 
London as a foretaste of purgatory; but they 
are coming round rather to Sike it now, and 
admit that it has its good points.” 


A German musician has discovered that the 
tone of a violin can be greatly improved b 
immersing the instrument in lager-beer, an 
leaving it there until it becomes thoroughly 
saturated. 


Sir Charles Lyell declares that the entire 
continent of North America will be washed 
away into the ocean in four and a half million 
years. And yet the people take an interest in 
real estate ! 


Tourists of the Yosemite are impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of Agassiz to settle the 
question as to whether the glaciers had any lot 
or parcel in shaping the natural features of that 
neighborhood. 


The favorite fan at Kansas City is not or- 
namented with a representation of the placid 
countenance of Horace Greeley, but is made 
of a tumbler and two straws. 


The highest office within the gift of the 
Government is the superintendency of the 
weather signal-station on Pike’s Peak, which 
is fourteen thousand feet above the sea-level. 


An English chemist avers that the manu- 
facture of wine is now conducted on such 
highly -scientific principles, that grapes are 
gradually being dispensed with. 

To make a thin man appear fat: Call after 
him, and he will then look round. 





Contemporary Portraits. 


Pauline Lucca. 


66 HE renowned singer, Lucca, of the Ber- 
lin Opera,”’ says a writer in a Stuttgart 
magazine, “ will leave Germany in the course 
of the summer for a professional tour through 
America, where she will be sure to win fresh 
laurels, and earn a handsome sum of money. 
The Berlin opera-goers will miss their favorite, 
for Madame von Rahden-Lucca is not less ad- 
mired for her personal charms and virtues than 
for her powers as a singer and an actress,” 
Pavurne Lvcoa is of Jewish parentage, and 
was born in Vienna, April 25, 1841. Her peo- 
ple were poor, and she was, consequently, com- 
pelled to contribute her mite to the support of 
the family as soon as she was old enough to 
earn any thing. She was not yet sixteen, 
when she applied for and obtained a situation in 
the chorus of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, al- 
though she was deemed hardly competent on ac- 
count of her lack of musical training. But it was 
not long before her magnificent natural powers 
attracted the attention of certain connoisseurs, 
who advised her to cultivate her voice under 
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the direction of a 
good master. This 
she did, although it 
took a considerable 
share of her small 
salary to pay for 
her lessons. Her 
progress wus very 
rapid. In 1859, her 
request to be in- 
trusted with small 
parts and to have 
her salary increased 
having been re- 
fused, she left Vien- 
na, and accepted an 
engagement at Ol- 
mutz. Here, and 
in Prague, where 
she was engaged 
the following year, 
she sang some of 
the more important 
parts, in which she 
acquitted herself 
so creditably that, 
in 1861, she was 
able to secure an 
engagement at the 
Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin, where Meyer- 
beer took a lively 
interest in her, and 
even taught her for 
nearly a year him- 
self. Her extraordi- 
nary musical talent 
and her remark- 
able voice enabled 
her to make very 
rapid progress. She 


PAULINE LUCCA, 


now has a European 
reputation, having 
sung during the 
last few years in all 
the larger cities of 
Russia, Germany, 
and England. That 
she will be as suc- 
cessful in this coun- 
try us she has been 
elsewhere there can 
be no doubt. 

She has for some 
years been the wife 
of a Prussian officer, 
Von Rahden. They 
live very hand- 
somely in Berlin, 
and her salons are 
much frequented by 
the best people in 
the literature and 
art circles of the 
Prussian capital. 
Madame Lucca ex- 
cited a great deal 
of admiration by 
the heroic and self- 
sacrificing manner 
in which she has- 
tened to her hus- 
band when he was 
wounded in the late 
Franco - German 
War. She will 
make her first ap- 
pearance in this 
country, at the 
New-York Acade- 
my of Music, in 
early autumn. 
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